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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 


MY LORD, 


I take the liberty of ci your at- 
tention to a ſubject of the higheſt na- 
tional importance, the State of Proper- 
ty; in the perſuaſion that, ſnould your 
Lordſhip approve of the opinions con- 
tained in the following Letters, you will 
neither be prevented by unreaſonable 
clamour, nor deterred by the danger of 
unprincipled and ſyſtematic miſrepre- 
ſentation, from vindicating, on the firſt 


favourable e the Rights Hu- 
manity. 


— 4 


It is with peculiar propriety, that I, : 
at the ſame time, addreſs to your Lord- 
ſhip's conſideration, the Treatiſe figned * 


Lav 3 
* A Merchant ;? your excellent Speech, in 
the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, having, 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, refuted, -by 
an accurate inveſtigation of particular 
facts and circumſtances, thoſe fallacious 
ſtatements of Miniſtry, to which this 
Treatiſe was intended as a general an- 
ſwer. I have the honour to be 


Youz LORDSH IP's 


moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
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LETTERS OF SIDNEY. 


ON 


INEQUALITY OF PROPERTY. 


LETFER- 4b. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE, 


SIR, 1 75 5 Auguſt 5. 1796. 
TrzrE is perhaps no circumſtance which 


can ſo materially affect the morals, govehment, 
and general welfare of a nation, as the ſtate of pro- 
perty. The influence which it poſſeſſes over men's 


manners, opinions, and actions, is highly impor- 
tant; and, although we ſhould not be diſpoſed to 
admit ſuperior riches among the juſt grounds of 


inequality of political power, we muſt confeſs that 


opulence is attended with ſuch weight and authori- 


ty, as will always render complete equality unat- 
tainable. But though the ſtate of property is ſo - 


very intereſting, all parties at preſent ſeem to have 
ſhrunk from any inquiry concerning the regula- 
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tions on this ſubje& moſt conducive to the pubſic 
welfare. One party have affected to treat all their 
opponents as enthuſiaſtic levellers, and by miire- 
preſenting the meaning of the word equality, 
which, except by themſelves, was never under- 
ſtood as extending beyond equality of rights, they 
have, unfortunately for the community to which 
they belong, ſucceeded in raiſing an alarm in the 
minds of the rich, and in propping their own cor- 
rupt power by means which threaten ruin to their 
country. Thc oppoſite party, ſenſible that their 
expreſſions may be miſrepreſented, and afraid of 
increaſing that alarm which has already produced 
ſuch diſaſtrous conſequences, have ſtood aloof from 
the ſubject. It appears to me, however, that their 
caution is unneceſſary, that a full diſcuſſion of the 


ſabje& may defy the utmoſt malignity of miſinter- 


pretation, and that, by fairly unfolding what are 
probably the fartheſt views entertained by any 
perſons of this country, it may be poſſible even to 
_ diminiſh the exaggerated fears of the rich. | 

Ik, Sir, you join in this opinion, I intend to com- 
municate to the Public, through the medium of 


your very uſeful Paper, thoſe obſervations which 


have occurred to me reſpecting the State of Pro- 
perty. I mean to conſider the diſadvantages which 
are neceſſarily attached to exceſſive inequality of 
fortunes, to point out the ſtill greater evils which 
would reſult from a ſyſtem of complete levelling, 


and to con-lude, by ſuggeſting ſome regulations, 


equally juſt and ſimple, by which it appears to me 


— 
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that the preſent inequality . be greatly dimi- 
nĩiſhed. 
Great inequality of 3 is one of the moſt 
ſtriking features of the preſent ſtate of ſociety. In 
the ſame nation, in the ſame town, even in the 
ſame ſtreet, part of the inhabitants riot in an abun- 
dance, with which the moſt refined luxury can 
ſcarcely keep pace; while their brethren, oppreſied 
with want, worn down by labour, diſeaſed and 
wretched, can fcarcely procure enough to ſatisſy 
the moſt urgent demands of nature. The hovel 
of the beggar adjoins to the palace of the prince 
and we are preſented, in the ſame picture, with 


the extremes of want, and of profuſion. Does it 


require argument to convince us that this ſtate of 
property, from whatever circumſtances it may have 
ariſen, is deſtructive and unjuſt? One might rea- 


Ws ſonably expett that the ſlighteſt view of ſuch ine - 
auality, the mere proof of its exiſtence, would be 
1 | ſufficient to excite the moſt univerſal and unquali- 
1 fed reprobation; but all appcals to the ſentiments 


of humanity, on ſuch a ſubject, are now treated as 
idle declamation, and therefore I ſhall proceed, in 
my next letter, to point out the numerous evils 
which this ſtate of property inevitably occaſions. 
The chief difficulty, in this part of my ſubject, 
ariſes from the multiplicity of matter; to what- 
ever ide we turn, whether we Ed the con- 
dition of the rich, the ſufferings of the poor, the 
general ſtate of morals and government, the effects 
an commerce or on population, arguments ſtart up 
ij. 


OO EI, pn ore pws — 
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in ſuch numbers, that it will be no eafy tafk to 
condenſe my thoughts. But on a ſubje& of ſuch- 
importance and extent, I truſt in the candour and 
indulgence of your readers, ſhould ſome of the 
views, which it will be neceſſary to, preſent, appear 
either deficient in that novelty which commands. 
attention, or of a nature ſo abſtruſe as might re- 
quire a length of inveſtigation n to the li- 
mits of your Paper.. 
I am, Sir, 
Lour's, &c. 
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LETTER © 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE... 


SIR, Auguſt 12. 1796. 
Ir the rich and luxurions were to take a 
reaſonable view of their own fituation, they would 


be convinced that they have no intereſt in ſupport- 
ing exceſſive inequality of property. A man 
born to opulence, may be faid to be predeſtined to 
miſery. From his cradle, he is ſurrounded by ſy- 
cophants, who watch every riſing deſire, and ſa- 


tisfy it, before it has time to unfold itſelf. All 


real enjoyment is effectually precluded; he is de- 


nied the pleaſure of the purſuit, which uſually far 


exceeds that of the attainment ; he is ignorant of 


that tranſport with which we welcome happineſs 
which we had nearly deſpaired of obtaining, with 


which we ſeize an enjoyment which has alternately 


„ OO 
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excited our expectations and our fears. To him, 
Pleaſure is a word to which none of his ideas cor- 
reſpond : Although all his demands are immedi- 
ately ſatisfied, all his caprices flattered and encou- 
raged, he feels a want in his own breaſt, which the 
aſſiduities of his ſycophants can never remove. 

But though the attention of thoſe around him 
can procure him few real enjoyments, they can 
remove many real inconveniencies and vexations. 
He is unacquainted with contradiction, unuſed to 
| diſappointment; he learns no kind of ſelf- com- 
mand, but becomes the ſlave of his paſſions. 
His temper is ruffled. by the {lighteſt accidents, 
his mind tatally unprepared for thoſe misfor- 


tunes from which riches cannot always protect 


him. In the day of diſappointment or adyer- | 
f ſity, he ſinks in; unavailing deſpondency, or un- 
juſtly ſeeks relief by tormenting thoſe around him. 
His mind is unnerved; the virtues of patience, 
temperance, and fortitude, are ſtrangers to his 
breaſt. 3 3 | I 

While his mind 1s thus weakened, and his mo- 
rals vitiated by habitual indulgence, his under- 
ſtanding ſuffers from total neglect. Having al- 
ways conſidered his rank in life, and even his 
amuſements, as ſecured to him independently of 
his own exertions, he has never had any vigorous 
motive to cultivate his reaſon or his taſte. If he 
has ſtudied any thing uſeful, it muſt have been 
merely as a taſk ; and few preceptors will be will- 
ing to-riſk their expectations of future prefer- 

A ij 
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ment, by a rigid attention to a painful duty. Hi 


underſtanding will therefore be as uncultivated, as 


his morals are vicious, and his mind imbecile “. 


In ſuch a ſtate, he can reliſh none of thoſe ſtu- 
dies and recreations which improve while they 
delight ; be is debarred from all ſimple, rational,. 
heartfelt enjoyments; and his life is devoted to 
tumultuous pleatures, which. are followed by . 


pentance and diſguſt. The novelty of theſe plea- 


tures ſoon paſſes away; in vain does he attempt, 


hy a thouſand inventions, to give an apparent va- 


riety to enjoyments with which he is ſated; the 


fame apathy, the ſame ennui for ever purſue him. 
Surrounded by all imaginable gratifications, he: 


links into a tedious lethargy, except at moments, 
when he is rouſed by a galling reflection on his 
own inſignificance and vice. If he be poſſeſſed of 
a ſpark of ſenſibility, he feels degraded in his own- 
eſtimation; his exiſtence becomes a burden to 
him, and it is only by the ſupine indolence and 
effeminacy in which he is ſunk, that he is pre- 
vented from terminating this, the worſt of human 
miſeries, by ſelf- murder. Is this the happineſs of 

the rich? This the condition ſo much envied by | 
their inferiors? It is a ſtate of mind equally ho- 
ſtile to moral and intellectual improvement, and 
muſt inevitably lead to diſcontent, proſſigacy, mi- 
ſery, and contempt. The Author of our nature 


»The character and accompliſhments of the Rich are 
painted in ſtrong but true colours by Dr. Adam Smith, in his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part I, ſect. III. chap. 2. 
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hath, wiſely and mercifully, rendered virtue and 
virtuous exertion the only means of ſecuring our 
happineſs, even in the preſent life; while he hath 
invariably attached miſery to indolence, diſſipa- 
tion, and weakneſs of mind. | 5 
ITheſe obſervations have been ſo often- repeated, 
that they may, in ſome degree, be trite and com- 
mon; but this frequency of repetition 1s itſelf an 
argument of their truth. There is no country in 
which they have not been too fatally illuſtrated . 
and I am afraid. that, without mentioning the pro- 5 
fligacy of the nobleſſe of France or Italy, ſuffi- 
cient proofs might eaſily be found at home. Vet 
the nature of our government, the dependence 
which each man hath on his ewn exertions for at- 
taining that rank in the ſtate to which he may 
aſpire, affords ſome opportunity to the Great of 
eſcaping that frivolity and languor which are in- 
cident to their ſituation. We accordingly find 
ſome men of rank and fortune, whoſe talents are 
an honour to their country; but we muſt regret | 
that the ſame circumftances. which prompt this. 
exertion, too ſeldom guard them from that diſſi- 
pation and profligacy, to which, from their fitua- 
tion in life, they are fo fatally expoſed. I am, Sir, 
| ; Your's, &c. 
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LETTER III. 
0 TE EDITOR or THE scors CHRONICLE: + | 
SIR,. - | _  Avguſt 19. 1796. 
Tu rich, in each country, are but a hand- 
ful; and I have perhaps occupied too much of 
your Paper in ſhowing, that great inequality of 
property is diſad vantageous to them. Each rich 
man requires multitudes to miniſter to his various 
luxuries, vanities, and caprices; and accordingly, 
in every country of Europe, the poor, thoſe who 
depend for their maintenance on their daily la- 
bour, form a great majority of the nation. In ex- 
amining their condition, let us always recollect, 
hat it is the condition of the greater number, and 
that the happineſs of each individual of this claſs- 
is, in juſtice, equally important, both to himſelf” 
and to the community, with that of a prince. 
Shall we begin our iniquiry with the Educa- 2 
tion of the Poor? Alas, Sir! the poor are de- 
pri ved of every thing which can bear the name of 
education. Their parents are | continually employ- 
ed in providing the mere neceffaries of life, and 
are themſelves moſt deplorably ignorant; | they 
have neither time, inclination, nor abilities, to in- 
culcate morals into their children. They allow 
them to run about without controul, till they at- 
tain that degree. of ſtrength which enables them 
to add a ſmall pittance to the family income; and 
the moment this period arrives, they conſign them 


W that degree which prevents him from informing” 
= himſelf of his intereſts, of his rights, and of his du- 
1 | ties, is the moſt intolerable and deſtructive of all 
calamities. | EP | 


WW ant labour, nature, with irreſiſtible authority, de- 
very idea of any pleaſures but thoſe of ſenſe, 
= when we have eſſectually precluded all intellec- 
WE tual and moral improvement, when we have chan-- 
ged the man almoſt into a brute ; to what relaxa- 
WE bauchery, to indulgences fatal to himſelf, and 


WE tuftry, temperance, and frugality, are requiſite 


neglected part of the community. Yet the ſmalleſt 
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to ignorance and hard labour for ever. Of all 
grievances, this total ignorance is the greateſt; it 
degrades the mind, it {mothers the lurking ſeeds: 
of genius, it is a fertile ſource of all the vices. f 
A certain degree of labour is good for man; but 


Whatever inducements there may be to con- 


mands occaſional relaxations. When we have de- 
graded the mind, when we have deſtroyed the- 


tions muſt he have recourſe? To riot, to de- 
ruinous to his family. The greateſt poſſible in- 


to enable a workman to maintain and educate 
his children; and it ſeems the height of folly to 
expect a regular and unremitting attention to theſe 
diſficult virtues, from the moſt ignorant and moſt 


deviation from theſe duties, even a caſual ſickneſs, 
or a temporary ſtagnation of trade, are ſufficient: 
to reduce whole families to miſery and deſpair; to 
put them into ſuch a fituation, that they muſt make 
their choice, between ſufferings, which even the- 
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philoſopher could not eafily ſupport, and diſhoneſty. 
I believe I ſhould not exceed the truth, in laying, © 
that the families of two thirds of our workmen 
have, at ſome time, ſuffered the extremity of want. 
Shall I be told that this ariſes from their profligacy 
and extravagance ? I grant it often does; but I 
muſt contend that this profligacy ought to be a- 
{cribed to their ignorance; this extravagance to the 
want of al moſt any motive to economy: both have 
their ſource in that ſtate of degradation to which 
exceſſive inequality has reduced them. What is 
that degree of virtue which you require from the 
poor, as the price of the bare neceſſaries of life? 
It is a continued and moſt difficult exertion of ſelf- 
command: And how do you propoſe to enable 
them to attain this high pitch of virtue? By i 1 
rance, oppreſſion, and contempft. 

HFardſhips, if poſſihle, ſtill more diftrefing, Fr 

up the meaſure of miſery to the poor. While 

by their utmoſt efforts they are ſcarcely able to 
continue their exiſtence, they continually witneſs 
the ſplendour and proſuſion of others. They ſee 


_ immenſe ſums daily laviſhed on ſhow and folly, on 


entertainments and equipages, dreſs, ſervants, dogs, 
and horſes; and it is impoſſible for them to a- oid, 
the reflection, that a ſmall portion of this ſuper- 
fluity would remove all their preſſures, would ren- 
der their families cheerful and happy. They do 
not ſee the price which is paid for this ſplendour; 
they cannot perceive the cares, the diſguſt, the re- 
morſe which are covered by ſmiles; they connect 
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the ſituation of the rich with eaſe, admiration, and 
pleaſure; and finding nothing in the characters of 
the Great to entitle them to ſuch diſtinction and 
happineſs, their peace of mind is ruined by envy, 
while their exentions are damped by the hoplefſ- 
neſs of their ſituation. How can they ever ex- 
W pett to eſcape from their preſent difficulties? The 

= ſmall pittance which a workman can, at any one 
time, ſave from his wages, can have no perceptible 
effect on his future welfare. The motive to parſi- 
mony is too weak to regulate his conduct; its ad- 
vantages are ſo diſtant, and ſeem ſo precarious, that 
nothing is left to counterbalance the ſtrong temp- 
5 tation of preſent enjoyment. If he is married, all 
| 7 proſpects of raiſing his condition are at an end; he 
5 may be conſidered as fortunate, while, by his la- 
5 bour, he can maintain his family, and he looks for- 
1 ward to public charity as his only reſource in ſick- 
neſs, and in age: Man in this ſituation ſoon loſes 
all ambition; he becomes diſcontented with the 
EF preſent, and careleſs of the future; he ſquanders 
1 whatever trifle he may procure beyond the neceſ- 
f ſaries of life; he gradually contracts a fondneſs for 
W improper indulgences ; habits of diſſipation grow 
apon him; his labour at laſt becomes irkſome ; he 
ſeeks to drown reflection in riotous debauchery'; 
and that he may procure the means of idleneſs and 
diſſipation, he is at firſt guilty of ſlight tranſgreſ- 
ſions, till, by degrees, becoming hardened in int- 
quity, he no longer ſhrinks from the moſt attro- 
cious crimes. What man of underſtanding or 


* 
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humanity can contemplate ſuch a picture, and re- 

| peat the abſurd expreſſion, that all at preſent is 
well? No, Sir, all is not well; it is neither juſt 
nor expedient that, to ſwel! the pomp of a few, 
the majority of the people ſhould be condemned 
to the moſt brutiſh ignorance, to envy, to want, to 
debauchery, to the moſt fagitious crimes. No, 
Sir, all is not well, although the rich and luxuri- 

.ous, careleſs of the anguiſh of their fellow men, 


may have the effrontery to aſſert it. J am, Sir, 
17 Xour's, CC. | 
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i TO THE EDITOR OF ThE SCOTS CHRONICLE, ; 

SIR, Auguſt 26. 1796. 
Fus bad effects of great inequality of pro- 
perty are not confined to the very rich and the 
very poor, to thoſe who may be conſidered as at 
the oppoſite terminations of the great chain of ci- 
vilized ſociety; they extend through every con- 
necting link, ee the morals of the whole 

nation. 

When the two extremes of n and want 
are continually before our eyes, it is natural that 
we ſhould conſider the one as including every thing 
we deſire; the other, as connected with every 
thing we would wiſh to ſhun. Riches become al- 
16 ciated in our imaginations with independence, b 
ſplendour, happineſs, and admiration ; poverty, 
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with fervility, milery, and contempt. We n 
theſe qualities to the perſons of thoſe who com- 
poſe the two oppoſite claſſes, 'and pay an involun- 
tary reſpect to the opulent, while the indigent too 
often are treated with unmerited contempt *. A 
man is no longer valued according to his real 
worth, his intellectual and moral attainments, but 
according to his apparent wealth and ſplendour. 
Hence, the vice of avarice prevails; not that laud- 
able defire of independence and comfort, which 
- prompts to honeft induſtry, but an inſatiable thirſt 
of gain, which .roots out all the vitues, which 
produces envy, ſervility, hatred, and all manner of 
diſhoneſty. | 
Poverty becomes ſo diſguſting to us, that we 
ſtudiouſly avoid all communication with it, and 
avert our eyes from the miſeries of our brethren. 
The firſt emotion which the appearance of the 
wretched excites in our minds, is a kind of repul- 
fon; we hear the ſtory of the poor with reluctance, 
and our ſympathy with their diſtreſſes is impaired. 
Hence ſelfiſhneſs, uncharitableneſs, or that wretch- 
ed {-5fiitute for kindneſs, which proceeds from o- 
ſtentation. Meantime, we find a ready excuſe in that 
general profligacy of the poor, which alſo originates 
from exceſſive inequality ; we meet with ſo many 
inſtances of fraud and deceit in their tories, that 
unleſs we are unuſually indulgent, we learn to can- 
ſider all petitioners in the ſame point of view; 


* Sce Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part I. Sec. 3. 
| 8 . 
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and, that we may not be impoſed upon by falle- 
hood, we ſhut up every avenue to cur hearts. I 


may be told, that immenſe ſuris are annually ex- 


pended on the poor; I admit it; but ſtill I am very 
far from praiſing the charity of the preſent age. 
Much is done from oftentation ; much, though 
often very injudiciouſty, by public Raton, ; fome- 
thing to eſcape importunity, but little, I ſear, from 

feelings of true compaiſign, It is impoſſible that 
we can ſympathiie with thoſe, whoſe ſituation in- 
vires diſguſt, whoſe ſufferings we are unwilling to 
invefiigate, whoſe characters, octupations, plea- 


fares, and pains, are fo different from our own. 


Avarice and profuſion, though oppoſite vices, 
are equaily generated by exceſſive inequality. 
The diſlike of poverty acts in different directions 
in people of oppoſite characters. While ſome are 
actuated by the fear of want, others are terrified 
at the contempt which 6 it; in order to be 
reputed rich, they launch into expences which they 
can ill afford; and theſe expences ſoon bring on 
that poverty ef which they ſo much dread t 


imputation. 


To this ſource of Profuſion may be added an- 


other ſtill more powerful, Imitation. The oſten- 
tatious pleaſures of the rich create defires in their 
inferiors, who fooliſhly attempt to imitate their 

Hle of living and expenſive amuſements; an emu- 
lation which Has been aptly compared to a race 
between the different conditions and members 


of each particular rank, univerſally pervades ſo- 


% 
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city ; and, although it 1s alternately the ſubject 
of regret and of ridicule, it will continue to pre- 
vall, while overgrown fortunes dazzle mankind by 
their extravagant brilliancy, The conſequences 
are moſt deſtructive to morals and to happineſs ; 
and we may truly ſay, that, while we ſee avarice 


oa the one hand, and profuſion on the other, a 


reaſonable economy can no where be found. No 
man, whatever be his rank of life, can hve in the 
manner practiſed by his equals, and at the fame 
time make a proper proviſion for his family, He 
is ſo beſet with temptations, ſo goaded on by this 


fooliſh emulation, that, unleſs he is poſſeſſed of 
"Ws very conſiderable ſelf- command, his expences will 


= equal, if not exceed, his income. So notorious 1s 
this circumſtance, that the man tho marries be- 


tore he has amaffed a conſiderable fortune, is uni- 


verſally deemed highly imprudent: It is juſtly 
concluded, that it will afterwards be impoſſible 
for him to ſave, from his annual income, what may 


be ſufficient to enable his children to maintain the 


rank in which AY have been educated. Hence 
the frequency of celibacy, particularly- in large 


= towns, wiere emulation in expence is molt preva- 


lem. This prodigality is not coufined to one e rank 


or condition; it reaches, by 2 moſt deſtructive 


_ contagion, from the prince to the beggar; what- 


e 7er a man's property miy be, we rarely find it 
equal to his wants; and in this view, all may be 
ſaid to be equally poor. | | 

: Bj 
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Nothing can be more fatal to public ſpirit thas 


this private extravazance. He who has ruined his 


fortune, or can make no proper proviſion for his 
family, has a powerful temptation conſtantly act- 
ing on his mind. He is {enfible that his real ſitu- 
ation will at laſt be known, and he anticipates the 


privation of habitual indulgences, the coldneſs of 
his former friends, the contempt of the world, and 


all the miſ-ries of indigence. Poverty appears 
before him clad in all her horrors, and his virtue 
too often yields to ſo formidable an aſſailant. If 
he is in the lower ranks of life, he is led by de- 
grees to the moſt flagitious enormities ; i! =o 13 in 
2 more elevated nituation, he finds that one dete. - 
able crime may of itſelf retrieve his fortune, ard 
he ſells his eonſcience and his country, The i2me 
inequality of property which, by occaſioning 

_ extravagance, has led him into this bumiliating fi- 


tuation, enables another to make the infamous pur- 


chaſe, and tie influence of 2 ipreads wide 
through the nation. 

In thoſe who carry on the infamous traffic of 
venality, all public principle muſt ſoon be annihi- 


lated: and their number is ſo great, their rank ſo 
impoſing, that they may almoſt glory in their 


mame “. Meantime, the reſt of the community, 
obſerving this open venality, and groſsly deceived 


by many cf thoſe who ſtill pretend to patriotiſm, 
become complete ſceptics in politics. They ſee 


* See Lord Melcombe's Diary, which contains the moſt 
hone. conicition of political depravity that ever was written. 
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nothing around them but a facticus conteſt for 


Private emolument, a ſcramble for places; and 
they raſhly conclude „that Public-Spirit is a word 
deſlitute of meanii:7, uſed merely to impoſe on 
the credulity of mantis” 4 point out the de- 
ſtructive effects of this total diiregard, and even 
dit 2lies, cf patriotiſm, both on morals and poli- 
tics, would ſurely be ſuperfluous; to be convins- 
ed that it already prevails, we have only to look 
around us. Incqualit Jof Property has produced 
two claſſes, the opulent who purchaſe, and the in- 
digent who. ſell, the intereſts of their country ; 
and this infamous traffic is not carried on ſecretly, . 

| but in open day, and with the moſt per:ea publi | 
— city. Patriotiim is ſcarcely pretended” to by any 
1 perſon, except during a general election, and a ſe- 
rious belief in its exiſtence is univerſally ridicul- 
ed. Can any man deny the truth of theſe aſſer- 
tions? Is any man ſo blind as not to perceive that 
the neceſſary conſequences are, the moſt deſtruc- 
tive corruption, the loſs of every advantage which 
mi ght be derived from free government, and the 
moſt deplorable degradation of human nature “. 
“ Sitot,” fays Rouſſeau, que quelq'un dit des 
affaires de l' Etat, que m'importe ? on doit comp- 
ter que PEtat elt perdu.” Alas, for England 


1 am, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
SYDNEY. 


As ſoon as any citizen ſays, What are public _ 10 
me? we may conſider the ſtate as undone.” 
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LETTER V. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS chor E. 
SIR, Auguſt 30. 1795. 
Tux diſadvantages of inequality of proper- 
ty, conſidered in a commercial view, are certainly 
leſs important than its effects on morals and poli- 
tics; yet to thoſe, whoſe opinions are guided mere- 
ly by conſiderations of profit and loſs, they may 
perhaps not prove unintereſting. - The extent and 
variety of diſquiſition to which this might lead, 
would however be altogether unſuitable to this 
mods of publication, and therefore I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a few topics, and to a very ſhort Wot 
tration. 1 2 5 
The whole of the annual produce, it muſt be 
evident, ariſes from the land and labour; and from 
the ſavings from this produce, the whole accumu- 
1 lated riches of a nation, as has been demonſtrated 
by the ingenious author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions“, muſt be derived. We may accordinely” 
W conſider this ſubject in two different views; we 
may enquire; whether inequality diminiſhes the 
total produce of the land and labour ? and whe- 
ther it prevents a part of that produce from being 
| annually faved and added to the national capital? 
| 
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To both queſtions, Sir, 1 apprehend « our anſwer. 
muſt be 1 in the affirmative. : 108 


| \ „Bock Il. Chap. In. 
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To thoſe who have paid even a ſlight attention 
to the ſtate of agriculture, few proofs of the mil- 
chiefs attending the accumulation of great landed 
elates, will be neceſſary. The fact is indiſput- 
able, that theſe eſtates are, almoſt in every caſe, 


worſe cultivated than the ſurrounding country. 


All the habits of the proprietor are directly op- 
poſite to the care, attention, and perſeverance, re- 
quiſite co the improver. He therefore appoints a 
factor, - who mult pay a decent attention, but Who 
bas ſeldom any direct intereſt in the quantity of 


produce obtained. But the profuſion conſequent 


on inequality, produces effects ſtill more detrimen- 
tal than the indolence of the proprietor; it con- 
ſumes all thoſe funds which would otherwiſe have 
been employed in extenfive and beneficial im- 
provemeat. A man may be ſenſible that his in- 
come might ſoon be doubled, by a judicious out- 
lay of a ſmall ſum of money; but while his ex- 
pences equal or exceed his revenue, this is alto- 
gether out of his power. If he improves, he muſt 
do it by borrowing; he will feel the regular pay- 
ment of the intereſt from his annual income a ve- 
ry great hardſhip; and being unaccuſtomed to any 
foreſight or calculation, he will be too apt to ne- 
glect making proviſion for the repayment of the 
principal. He will increaſe his expences as he 
raiſes his rents, and will at laſt be forced to ſell 
the eſtate to pay the charges of improvement. 
Experience has ſhown to landed proprietors the 
riſes which, by this mode of proceeding, they 
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muſt incur, and uſually prefer the alternative of 
allowing their lands to remain uncultivated. Nor 
is this all; the ſame profuſion induces them to 

raiſe their rents to their utmoſt pitch, and to grafp 

at immediate profit, even when attended by future 
loſs, They prefer the tenant who offers the high- 

eſt rent, without conſidering that, in order to re- 
imburſe himſelf, he muſt wear out the land, that, 

although their income may for a few years be in- 

creaſed, the farm will be nearly ruined at the end 
of the leaſe. Nay, to ſuch a degree does the pro- 
prietor ſometimes carry his folly, as to exact a 
fine at the beginning of the leaſe ; thus diminiſh- 

ing the little capital of the farmer, which ought 
to have been employed in ſtocking his farm; thus 

precluding that complete cultivation which might 

have enabled the tenant to maintain his family in 

comfort, and to pay his rent with chearfulneſs, 

while he improved the eſtate. Theſe circumſtan- 

ces fully account for the wretched condition of 
moſt of the great eſtates; and it muſt, be evident, 

that they diminiſn, in a mot important degree, 

the annual produce of the land that is in culture. 

At the ſame time, where exceſſive inequality pre- 

vails, large tracts of country are employed as 
parks, ſhrubberies, and pleafure-grounds, and thus 
almoſt wholly loſt to production. 

It muſt be ſtill more obvious that great inequa- 
lity of property diminiſhes the amount of the la- 
bour of a nation. It muſt ſtrike even the moit 
careleſs obſerver, that the rich, with their numer- 
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ous train of ſervants and dependants, the indo- 
lent, and the profligate in all ranks of life, add no- 
thing to the annual produce. When we conſider 
the numbers which are thus rendered idle from 
inequality, we cannot heſitate in aferting that it 
is extremely hurtful to commercial proſperity. 
It may be obje ded, that thoſe who do labour, 
work more conſtantly than they could be expect- 
ed to do under a ſyſtem of greater equality. This 
is undoubtedly true; under ſuch a ſyſtem, none 
would be oppreTed and worn down with labour, 
but all would be prompted to ſuch reaſonable ex- 
ertions, as would procure them comfort in their 
age, and ſecure the education, welfare, and inde- 
pendence of their children. Setting aſide the 
happineſs which would reſult from ſuch an order 
of things, we may ſafely aſſert, that it would 
greatly increaſe the aggregate of the produce of 
labour. The number of thoſe who at preſent are 
idle, is beyond computation. Vice prevents many 
of the middling ranks, and a prejudice againſt 
the uſeful profeſſions prevents ſtill more from ex- 
erciſing a proper induſtry. It is conſidered as the 
characteriſtic of a gentleman to do no kind ef 
work ; he values himſelf on his frivolity and uſe- 
leſſneſs. All who with to rank with gentlemen, 
although in the meſt narrow circumſtances, mult 
imitate this lazy pride; and, in order. to ſupport 
what they reckon the honourable charaQer of 
idleneſs, they ſubmit to the moſt irkſome and 
degrading of all employments, that of - being. 
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ſycophants to the great. This a «cate 
the uſeful profeſſions has appeared to the greatelt 
of modern philoſophers + ſufficient, of itſelf, to 
account for the declenſion of commerce under deſ- 
potical governments. It ſeems to me to ariſe, 
partly from inequality of rights, partly from ine- 
quality of property 3 it is not unknown in Eng- 
land, and, on the Continent, it has pre vailed in 
tlie moſt deſtructive degree. | 
The ignorance of the labouring people is 55 | 
very detrimental. In many branches of manufac- 
ture, there 1 is room for great improvement by the 5 
ingenuity of the workmen; and in every buſineſs, 
the ſobriety, attention, and enlargement of mind 
conſequent” on knowledge, would be Highly ad. 
vantageous. Accordingly, in deſpotic countries, 
where all enquiry is anxiouſſy forbidden; in Spain 
and Italy, even the moſt common and nfoeflary | 
manufaQures are ftill in their infancy, and they. 
are altogether ſupplied with the finer commodities 
by their more intelligent neighbours. . This might 
lead to a very intereſting {ſpeculation ; but I ſhall”. 
only remark, in honour, of my countrymen, that 
the number of Scotlmen who, every where, 5 
ralſe themſelves in the world, by their ingenuity 2 
and induſtry, is a ſtriking Muſtration of my ori- 
nion. In Scotland, almoſt every perſon learns to 
read and write, and this, as far as I know, is not 
the caſe in any other country of Europe. | NG ag 
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minds of the people are therefore enlarged; their 
habits of attention and reaſoning are ſtrengthened, 
and they acquire a ſhrewdneſs which, whatever - 
employment they 1 may engage in, gives them a de- 
cided ſuperiority over their ignorant competitors. 
I am, Sir, 


LETTER VI. 
ro THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. 


SIR | Me sg tember 6. 1796. 
Tae wholp capital of a nation is compoſed | 
of hs is ſaved from the produce of the land and la- 
bour. It is that part of the produce which, not hav- 
ing been conſumed by individuals, is reſerved forthe 
purpoſes of adyancing maintenance to uſeful labour- 
ers, and ſupplying machinery, from which their exer- 
tions are aided and rendered more productive. Each 
man may either ſpend his income, or lay it up for _ 
future uſe. If he ſpends it, he is no richer than be- 


fore; if he lays it up, he can employ more work- 


men or better machinery than formerly ; 3 and next 
year he wil enjoy a more plentiful income. What 
is uſually called the national riches, is merely the _ 
aggregate of the riches of the inhabitants. What- 

ever, therefore, diminiſhes the” annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country, diminiſhes the 
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vancement of riches. - 
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funds from which the capital muſt be 1 5 


my former letter, I endeavoured to ſhow, that in- 


equality of property. produced this effect; that i it 
was detrimental to agriculture; that it maintained 


| a great number of the inhabitants in idleneſs, and 
that it prevented the exertions of the reſt from be- 
ing ſo beneficial as they might otherwiſe become. 


Even if we ſhould allow, that the increaſe of capi- 
Ai is always in proportion to the funds from which 
it is ſaved, ſtill we muſt conclude, that inequality, - 
by diminiſhing theſe funds, greatly retards the ad- 


much greater proportion to the annual income in 
rich, than in poor, countries. In the latter, the 
ſtate of the inb*vitants is ſlationary, or improving 
by almoſt imperceptible gradations; | 
already opulent and cultivated,” riches ee 
. rapid and gigantic ſtrides. „ 
The profuſion which we have traced to e 
ky can alone retard the natural progreſs of opu- 
lence. By inducing many of the inhabitants to 
expend the whole of their incomes, it effectually 
precludes the accumulation of riches; for no ar- 
gument can be neceſſary to prove, "TY what is 
ſpent and conſumed can form no part of the annual 
accumulation, It may be urged, that the extra- 
vagance oſ ſome is balanced by an equal avarice in 
others; but this counteraQtion of one vice by 


means of another, is ſurely a wretched ſubſtitute 


for the virtues of moderation, induſtry, and eco- 
8 in all. e N amount of the ſavings 
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. But- accumulation bears a 55 


in countries 
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a never be fs great, nor will. theſe © immenſe, 
overgrown: fortunes be” ſo beneficially employed. 


Part of them ſerve to accumulate extenſive land- 


ed eſtates; and thus, inſtead of being uſeful, are 
perhaps deſtructi 
in nt ane Sennen, which, while by 


are ſeldom conducted with the ſame care and at- 


dertakings. Under a mofe equal diviſion, the 


whole ſtock of the ſociety would be branched out 


into ſmaller ramifications, and the produce would 
be more abungant. Trade would be. carried on 
in a more regular manner: ãt would he conſidered 

a8 a ſure-means, when joined to ecenomy, of ridg 
to caſe and opulence. Thoſe great fpeculations, 


which, are the bane of induſtry, would be abandon- 
ed; for no man would rk the competency he al- 


ready enjoyed, - in-, purſuit of ſudden- affluence : 


Commerce would no longer be a lottery, in which 
one adventurer is enriched: by the ruin of others, 


F eee 
fort of all. 


Great eee . in ak as 


it accumulates enormous landed eſtates, as it fop- 


ports multitudes who do not labour, as it raifes 
prejudices againſt the uſeful profeſſions, and con- 


demns the people to vice and ignorance, diminiſhes 5 


the para of the ** labour of 1 TONNE: 


4, as 


Some of them are cinta 


s, they deſtroy | 
: hs eee is the ſoul of commerce, 
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This dinioution of produce, and the extrayaganee 
iatroduced into all ranks of life, retard the gene- 
ral accumulation of riches; and the unequal diſtri- 
bution of that capital which is accumulated, pre- 
vents it from producing its moſt beneficial effects. 
That this inequality is alſo hurtful to popula- 
tion, is a direct corollary from the preceding ob- 
ſervations. It is certainly unneceſſary now to 
prove, that the population of a country is propor- 
tioned to the means of ſubſiſtence, and that the 
produce of the. land, capital, and labour, is the 
meaſure of the means of ſubſiſtence, or rather is 
that gevenue, on which all the inhabitants muſt 
| ſabM: It muſt; conſequently, be admitted, that 
whatever diminiſhes this produce, exactly i in the 
ſame degree circumſcribes and confines the popu- 
lation. But, if we proceed farther, if we attend 
to the waſte occaſioned by the rich and luxurious, 
it is impoſſible that we ſhould entertain any doubts | 
on this part of the ſubject. How much is expend- 
ed on entertainments, wit hout furniſhing nouriſh- 
ment to any perſon whatever * ? How much is fwal- 
lowed to feed diſeaſe, inſtead of contributing to 
health ? How much 1s deſtroyed and thrown away ? 
How much of the food of man is conſumed by uſe- 
_ leſs dogs and horſes ? How much- -employed in the 
inſighificant articles of ſtarch and hair powder ? 
Thus, is luxury doubly deſtructive to population ; 7 
not only diminiſhing the means of ſubſiſtence, but 
alſo waſting deſtroying, and miſapplying, thoſe 
proviſions Wick are procured, | 


£7 
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I fhall now, Sir, conclude this part of the ſub- 
ject. I truſt J have ſhown, that exceſſive inequa- 
lity of property occaſions miſery both to the rich | 
and to the poor; that it is ſubverſive of 'morality, 
is the bane of patriotiſm, the prolific mother of the 
molt flagitious crimes z that i it is extfemely hurtful 
to agriculture, commerce, and population. It 
ſeems altogether impoſſible for the mind of man to 
conceive more numerous or more deſtructive evils 
i, e one ſource. I am, Sir, 2 
ee re. | | wo 
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LETTER VII. 
10 ux EDITOR OF THE SOOTS CHRONICLE.” 
SIR, F September 13. 2776. 
| Wurz che evils of exceſſive inequality are pre- 
ſented to our view, it ſeems natural to with at once 
to remove them, by taking from the rich what i 18 5 
really hurtful to themſelves, an d beſtowing it on 
the poor, whoſe miſeries it would relieve. Ac- 
cordingly, it is the fear of this meaſure being a- 
dopted, which has united almoſt all men poſſeſſed 
of property againſt even the juſt claims of the 
lower People, which has reared up an alarm ſo ge. 


neral, as to pavers: an acquieſcence in all the 
N | 8 . 
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abuſes which have crept into our Government; and: 
to ſupport the preſent miniſtry in' a war unparal- 
leled for diſaſter. The alarmiſts, if there are any 
ſuch among your readers, will no doubt be ſur- 
priſed to learn, that their fears proceed altogether 
from their 1 ignorance, and that an equal diviſion of 
property has never been e eomags in any age or 
country. 
In Sparta, 1555 adechbsodiz exiſted more e- 
quality of property than in any other country with 
which we are at all acquainted; and this equality 85 
has uſually been, in part, aſcribed to an equal di- 
viſion of lands faid to have been made by Lycur- 
gus. With reſpect, however, to the inſtitutions. | 
of this legiſlator, our information i is extremely in- 
accurate. Every part of his hiftory is involved 
in obſcurity, and it is even uncertain at what time 
he lived, and in what country he died. The laws 
of Sparta were handed down by tulln ſon, and 
there being about 300 years between the ra of 
Lycurgus and the earlieſt hiſtorian, it is obviouſly. 
impoſſible to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh. his inſtitu- 
tions, from thoſe cuſtoms which were gradually 
introduced by the ftate of ſociety and manners. 
Tae Spartans ſeem to have paſſed rapidly from | 
the ſavage to the agricultural ſtate, without having 
either continued in the condition of ſhepherds a 
ſufficient length of time to have procured exten 
ſive riches in cattle, or having made ſuch conqueſts 
as might have enabled them, like the Gothic! in- 
vaders of the Roman empire, to have at once aſ- 
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ſigned large tracts of country to mate de 
When they firſt began to appropriate land, the 
different tribes and families, of which the nation 
was compoſed, would conſiſt of numbers almoſt 
equal, and of people poſſeſſed of nearly the ſame 


degree of induſtry: Each family would therefore 
cultivate and appropriate nearly the ſame quantity . - 


of land; and, for a long time, there being neither 
inducements to extravagance, nor opportunities of 
amaſling riches, this equality would naturally con - 
tinue, and alienations would be almoſt unknown. 
We accordingly find, in the early law of all na 
tions, that the transference of lands by ſale has ex- 

cited averſion, and has either been clogged with 

reſtrictions, or altogether prohibited. The Spar- | 
tans, having never engaged in commerce, conti- 

nued longer in this ſtate of ſimplicity than any other 
people; and the diſlike of alienation, being con- 
firmed by long cuſtom, became a ſtrikiag feature i in 
the national character; and this, in conjunction with | 
the rudeneſs and fimplicity of manners, proceed- 
ing from a ſtate of almoſt conſtant warfare, and a 
total want of intercourſe with foreign nations, 
ſeems: fully to account for the long continuance of 7 
equality of landed poſſeſſions. At ſo early a pe- 
riod as that of Lycurgus, appropri iation of lands 
had ſcarcely been introduced, and it ſeems impol- 
fible that fuch inequalities could have ariſen as 
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tereſts of all the leading men in the Nate. Ac- 
cordingly, Xenophon, an enthuſiaſtic admirer of 
the Spartans, makes no mention whatever of this 
pretended diviſion of lands among the other inſtitu- 
tions of Lycurgus, and thoſe. authors, on whoſe 
authority it is admitted, differ widely from each 
be der, reſpecting the number of lots into which it 
Ui e 0 diſtributed“. Upon the whole, then, it ap- 
pears - to, me, that we may juſtly conclude, that 
this regulation can, by no means, be placed among 
thoſe facts aſcertained ** well authenticated hi- 
ſtory. | 
In the latter times of e an attempt was | 
undoubtedly made, by Agis, to revive what were 
' conceived to be the ancient laws of the common- 
wealth; but though that young patriot was one 
of the kings, tbough he was the moſt opulent man 


25 in the ſtate, and joined to theſe advantages the in- 


fluence of genius, and of morals bordering on au- 
ſterity, though he had filled all the offices of the 
ſtate with his own relations and dependents, and 
ſought to introduce a regulation aſſociated in the 
minds of the people, with the former glory and 
proſperity of their country; yet he was unable to 
prevail, or even to defend his life e the * 
of his exaſperated enemies. 
At the time of Solon, about 2 50 years after 
that of Lycurgus, very conſiderable inequality, 
the conſequence of an extended commerce, pre- 


* 7 
* 
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vailed at Athens; and the people, oppreſſed with 


debts which they were unable to pay, expoſed to- 


the unrelenting ſeverity of their creditors, and- 


contraſting their own ſituation with the equality 
of Sparta, demanded an equal partition of the 


lands. This claim, however, aroſe entirely from 


the oppreſſions to which they had been ſubjected: 
Almoſt as ſoon as Solon had cancelled the debts 


then owing, by a law ſimilar to thoſe: acts of in⸗ 
ſol veney which have been ſo often paſſed in Eng- 


land, and had thus reſcued many of the citizens 
from ſlavery and baniſhment, the people became 
ſatisfied; and the Agrarian Law, although very 


great inequality of property afterwards prevailed,” 


and the people had the whole power of the ſtate 
in their hands, was never again agitated: f 
Early in the Roman hiſtory we find great ine- 


quality of: property, introduced by the conqueſt | 
and ſeizure of the neighbouring lands; we find 
| the people reduced to deſpair by the ſeverities of 


their creditors, 'in conſequence of debts contraQ-- 


ed during the wars, while - fortunes were accumu- 


lated by other individuals, ſs immenſe” as to en- 
danger the liberties of their country. This evi _- 

continued to increaſe, till, towards the end of the 

republic, it had Ae to a pitch far beyond what 


it has yet reached in modern times. During the 


whole of this period, the ſupreme power was poſ- 


feſſed by the people, yet no law was promulgated 


which can juſtly be conſidered as an infringement 


of property. The Agrarian Law, however, whicßn 
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was ſo often propoſed, has been-ſometitnes repre--- 
fented as an attempt at equalization, and therefore 
it may be uſeful to inquire, ſhortly, in into its e 
and hiſtory. 7322 
Alter the expulſion of the 13 the oteician 5 
fangllie acquired an almoſt uncontrolled authority 
in Rome, and were thence: enabled to appropriate 
to- DE own uſe thoſe lands which were conquered - 
by the fate. Accordingly, i in the year of Rome 
267, only 24 years after the eſtabliſhment- of the 
republic, this evil had proceeded ſo far as to 2 
tract the attention of the people, and to give riſe 
to the demand of an Agrarian Law. Nothing 
could be more juſt ; the demand extended no fur- 
ther than to a diviſion- of. thoſe lands which, 
though they had been lately acquired by the la- 
bour and blood of the citizens, had been moſt ini- 
quitouſly monopolized by the patricians +; ; But 
when -theſe eſtates had been long appropriated, - 
the preſent proprietors ſeemed to hold them by a 
kind of preſeriptive right, and the Agrarian La- 
was merely held out as a means of frightening 
the patricians into other juſt and reaſonable con- , 
ceſſions. At laſt, however, the lands in the vici- 
nity of Rome were altogether engroſſed by a few : 
proprietors; who cultivating their eſtates by means 
of ſlaves, filled Italy with foreigners, and prevent- 
ed the increaſe of the free citizens, on whoſe va- 
lour the ſafety and proſperity of the ſtate depend- 


+ Rollin—Hooke. | 
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ed. To remedy theſe evils, in the year of Rome 
38 5, the Licinian Law was paffed, prohibiting any 
individual from poſſeſſing more than 500 jugera, 
about 3 50 acres, in Italy, under the penalty of a 
fine, and ordaining the confiſcation of all beyond 
the legal quantity. This law was extremely dif- _ 
ferent from a diviſion of property; it did 4 8 


fect land in the provinces, nor any kind of *mpy 
able property; it did not reſtrict the Ake. 
of riches, but merely introduced a tion, 
founded on general utility, reſpecting the way in 
which theſe riches ſhould be employed; if the 
preſent proprietors were indemnified, which ſeems 
probable from confiſcation being the puniſhment 
denounced againſt future infractions of the law, it 
was in: no reſpect different in principle from the 
regulations reſpecting property and the forced ſale 
of lands authoriſed by wn road: and canal bills 
of modern times. | 
Tphis law was eafily evaded, FE holding lands 
under fictitious names; but, even in the time of 
Cato the Cenſor, it was conſidered as ſtill in force I. 
By degrees the ſame accumulation of lands had 
again taken place, and Tiberius Gracchus ſeems 
to have judged wiſely, in concluding that the Lici- 
nian Law was highly expedient in a warlike Re- 
public, though perhaps he under-valued too much 
the obſtacles which oppoſed 'its revival. The 
law which he firſt propoſed was mild almoſt be- 


yond example; it remitted all the fines incurred 


+ Hooke's Roman Hiſt. Bock VI. Chap. 
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by the violation of the Licinian Law, and inde m: 
nified the preſent proprietors for the lands of 
which they were to be deprived ſ. This mode- 
rate propoſal being violently oppoled by the patri- 
cians, the clauſe of indemnification was ſtruck out; 
and the law, after a moſt obſtinate fiiruggle, was 
enacted. Although thoſe who had violated the 
Licinian Law might ſtill conſider themſelves as 
mercifully dealt with, yet ſuch was their rancour 
againſt Tiberius Gracchus, that, ſoon after, this 
_ accompliſhed patriot, was, on the moſt | frivolous. | 
| pretences, "mbrdered by the patricians. By "this 
flagitious crime, the Agrarian Law was eluded; 
till, about ten years afterwards, i it was again brought 
forward by Caius Gracchus, who added a clauſe, 
fixing a tribute to be paid to the ſtate from the 
ſequeſtrated lands ||.” ' The patricians having now 
experienced the advantages of murder, the fate of 
Caius Gracchus was ſimilar to that of his brother; 
and from this time no further attempts were made 
to revive or enforce: the Licinian Law. Such; 
Sir, is a ſhort hiſtory of the famous Agrarian Law | 
of Rome; and I may ſay with confidence, that it 
never had the leaſt tendency to levelling or equali- 
ſation, but merely to reſtrict the monopoly of the 
lands in the immediate vicinity of Rome; that is 
was ſuch a regulation of property, as it is compe- 
tent for every ſtate to enact; and that, by main 
taining a large body of citizens untainted pie the 


T Plutarch's I a Tiberius 765 BA | 
| Plutarch's Life of Caius Gracchus. 
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ces of the town, and ſufficiently near to influence 
public meaſures, it might have had ſome effect in 
retarding the corruptions of the Government, and 
0 1 downfal of the Republic. 1 am, Sir, | 
: Four! e.. 
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Fa 4 THE EDITOR. OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. 
SN. #744 + September 23. 1796. 

* will be at; leaſt as difficult to find any 
traces of a levelling ſpirit in modern as in ancient 
times. - The Feudal Syſtem introduced' opinions 
highly favourable to the gentry, to thoſe who 
were, born. to opulence, and who could boaſt a 
deſcent from a line of renowned anceſtors. ' In a 
few countries of Europe, theſe prejudices are now 
in ſome meaſure exploded ; but they lent, and ſtil 


continue to lend, a powerful ſupport to inequality, 
both of property and of rights. The people have 


always been ſatisfied, if they were in ſome degrei 


ſcreened from the oppreſſions of their ſuperiors; 


and, ſo far from demanding an unjuſt equaliſation 
of property, have never, till very lately, aſſerted 
their undoubted rights. Modern Europe exhibits 
a diſguſting picture, not of the turbulence of the 


lower people, but of the oppreſſions exerciſed by 
the rich. 
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Switzerland was the firſt of the modern nations, 
that, ſpurning all authority but that of reaſon, da- 
red to be free. Rouſed by the moſt inſolent op- 
preſſion, truſting to her mountains and the valour 
of her ſons, ſhe threw off all foreign yoke, and de- 
feated the numerous armies of her enemies. But 
even during this violent ſtruggle, when the minds 
of men were exaſperated to the utmoſt, no ſcheme 

of levelling was ever propoſed. Six of the Can- 


tons are now pure Republics, in which the whole 
citizens aſſemble to deliberate on public affairs“; 


the others have ſome mixture of ariſtocracy, but 
having eſtabliſhed a general militia, without keep- 
ing in. pay any regular forces, muſt be eſſentially 
free; yet in the whole hiſtory of Switzerland, no 
attempt at equaliſat ion of property can be diſco - 
vered. There does nat indeed exiſt either ſo much 
luxury or ſo much miſery, as in many other coun- 
tries of Europe; but ſuffictent- inequality prevails 
to induce the poor, who have the power in their 
hands, to attack the poſſeſñons of the rich, if they 
were not reſtrained. by thoſe. obvious rules of mo- 
rality which teach them, that ſuch meaſures would 
be criminal, and by that degree of ne 
' ſhows them, that they would be ruinous. | 
The ſame. remark applies to the Revolution in 
Holland. The ſubverſion of all eſſabliſhed autho- 
_ rity, the long war againſt the power of Spain, and 
the difficulties and diſtreſſes to which the people 


* Viz. Uri, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris and Appenzell 
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were often reduced, afforded opportunities for exe- 
cuting a ſcheme of levelling, had it not been re- 
pugnant to the common feelings of mankind. The 
government afterwards eſtabliſhed in Hoi; d, was 
no doubt ariſtocratical; but the people Have at ſe- 
veral times overawed the adminiſtration, and even 
changed the form of government, without ſhow- 
ing the ſmalleſt” tendency towards thoſe meaſures, 
which we are now told, with an effrontery, only to 
be equalled by its abſurdity, a are eee from 
popular rule. | 
During the civil wars in England All few entha- 
laſts, as has happened occaſionallyliit ther cor 
tries, and even lately in Scotland *, miſinterpret- 
ing texts of ſcripture, pretended that a community 
of goods was ordered by. the Chriſtian religion. 
Even if this opinion had become much more ge- 
neral than it really was, it could form the ground 
of no juſt inference reſpecting the danger of any 
future prevalence of levelling principles. It aroſe 
altogether from religious fanaticiſm, not from po- 
litical ſpeculation, nor even from ſelf. intereſted 
motives. It can with no greater juſtice be charged 
to republican government, than the fires of Smith- 
field to monarchical: the one aroſe under the 
commonwealth, the other during the monarchy, 
but neirher ad its origin in the forms of go- 
vernment the eſtabliſned. Thoſe, however, who 
preached, or believed in the propriety of uſing 
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goods in common, were extremely few. The te- 
net was never admitted by the great body of the 
Independents, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
Whole powers of the ſtate, nor even by that fac- 
tion who have been denominated Levellers. When 


the Independents firſt aſpired to the chief direction 
of public affairs, they found it neceſſary to overba- 


lance the influence that the Preſbyterians had ac- 
quired in Parliament, by the terrors which an army, 


attached to their principles, might inſpire. They 


| accordingly inſtituted a council of war, conſiſting. 
of deputies, called Agitators, choſen by the com- 
mon ſoldiers . But after they had ſucceeded in 


overawing the Parliament, the Independents them- 
ſelves became afraid of thoſe councils which they 


had formed, and ſought to terminate their delibe- 


rations +. The ſoldiers, on the other hand, ſenſi- 
ble of their own ſtrength, claimed an equal power 
with their generals in regulating the government; 


and from inſiſting on a perfect equality of political 


privileges, contrary to the eſtabliſhed di ſtinctions 


of rank, acquired the name of Levellers . So far 
from there being the leaſt attempt made by this 


party to equaliſe property, they, in all their pe- 
titions, confined their demands to the eſtabliſhment 
of a juſt and free government ; and, in one of the 


publications by Lilbourne, a leading man in the 


party, intituled, An Agreement of the free 


0 2 2 of England,” 1t was expreſsly declared, ; 


wn ple: Book XXI. + Ibid, 
+ Macaulay, ba Harris, 


that it ſhould not be in the power of the repre- 


ſentative to level men's eſtates, deſtroy property, 
or make all things common *. This accuſation 


of levelling, in the meaning now attached to the 


word, probably originated after they had yielded 
to the ſuperior courage and ability of Cromwell; 


and, although it has been repeated both by Rapin 


and Hume, yet we may oppoſe to them the ſupe- 
rior authority of Harrington+, who, writing only 


fix or ſeven years after the Levellers'were quel- 
led, aſſerts, that it is impoſſible for the people ever 
to wiſh to equaliſe property, and takes no notice 


whatever of this attempt, which, had it really 
taken place, muſt have been fref in the memo- 
ries of all his readers. Even, however,4t we were 


to allow that the Levellers entertained the views 


aſcribed to them; we may. contend, without any 
danger of being contradicted, that they met with 
no extenſive ſupport either from the army or the 
nation, and that they were Nee e and uy 
ſappreſſed. 


I ſhall paſs over the Aureiiian Revolution, BY : 


caule, indigence being almoſt unknown 1 in that hap- 
py country, the people had no inducement to at- 


*. See Macaulay' s Hiſt. particularly a Note in Vol. v. 


| Chap. I. 
__ + Prerogative of . Ca Book V Chap > 8. 
« By levelling,” ſays the ſame author, & thoſe who 71 the 


« word ſeem to underſtand, when a people riſing invades the 
lands and eſtates of the richer ſort, and divides 1 them equally 


"0 among themſelves; as for example—no where in the world; 
this being that, both in the way and in the end, which 1 


4 have already demonſtrated to be e > Chgp. 1I. 
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tack the poſſeſſions of the rich; but it may be ne- 
ceſſary, Sir; to ſubmit to you a few obſervations 
reſpecting the Revolution in France. The decla- 
rations of the Rights of Man, - prefixed to the dif- 
ferent conſtitutions which have been adopted in 


France, prove, beyond the poſſibility of contradic- 


tion, that the word eqnality merely related to 
political power and civil rights, and that it never 


was in the contemplation of thoſe who formed. 


theſe conſtitutions, to extend it to property. © Pro- 
<* perty being a right inviolable and ſacred,” ſays the 
Conſtitution 1791*, „ no perfory can be deprived 
of it, except when the public neceffity, legally 
* aicertained, ſhall evidently require it, and on 
condition of a juſt indemnification.” The Con- 
Kitution 1795 is not leſs explicit T; No man 
* can be deprived of his property without his own 
e conſent, unleſs when public neceſſity, legally 
proved, requires it, and upon condition of a juſt 
„ indemnification.” It ſeems impoſſible to con- 
ceive that theſe repeated declarations would have 
been made, if the French nation had ever enter- 
tained the idea of equalifing property. That, 
during the revolution, a few individuals, heated 
by deſire of innovation, and inexperienced in po- 
litical diſcuſſion, ſhould have avowed this opinion, 


is no way ſurpriſing; but that we ſhould, on that 
account, be told that it was the principle of the 


revolution, and the ultimate end of all political 


* Article 17th. 1 + Article th. 
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innovation, muſt equally excite our aſtoniſhment | 
and contempt. As well might theſe reaſonings 


gravely aſſert, that, bec auſe Sir Thomas. More 
publiſhed his Eutopia during the reign of Henry 


VIII. that jealous tyrant intended to inſtitute a 


community of goods. The inference drawn from 
the injuſtice of that faction, which for ſome time 
oppreſſed the nation, is equally weak. Robeſpierre 
undoubtedly paid little attention to the rules of 


juſtice and morality ; he often plundered indivi- 


duals, and not unfrequently put them to death in 
order to ſeize their poſſeſſions. Theſe enormi- 


ties, however, were committed under the colour 
of other pretences; he never aſſerted any right to 


equaliſe property; but, on the contrary, involved 


the ſuppoſed abettors of ſuch doQrines in inſtant 


deſtruction . His injuſtice proceeded from no 


theories, from no principles ſubverſive of the right 
of property; it was the reſult of the pubic neceſ- 


ſities, and of his private ambition. His uniform 


object was to ſupport his own authority by the po- 


pularity attached to ſucceſs; the expences incurred 


in defence of the country were - enormous, and he 
preferred thoſe means of raiſing the public ſupplies, 


which, though altogether unjuſt, -were by far the : 
moſt expeditious, and the moſt certain. His mode 


of proceeding was ſimilar to that of the robber 


who preſents a piſtol to the breaſt of the traveller; 4 


* The faction of Hebert and Channictts are ſaid, I know 


not with what juſtice, to have entertained levelling principles. 
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he was actuated by no motive, but the defire of 
plunder. To aſcribe views of levelling to Robe- 
ſpierre, is as abſurd. as it would be to infer that 
the Grand-Signior, when he ſtrangles a Baſhaw, 


and feizes his poſſeſſions, is actuated by a ſenſe of 
the evils attending inequality of property. 


The view, Sir, which I have now taken, of the 
different popular revolutions and governments, 
both of ancient and modern times, may aſſiſt in al- 
laying that chimerical fear of levelling, which has 
already produced ſo much miſchief in this country, 
It may ſhow that the danger is much leſs than has 
been apprehended; that there are principles in 


the human breaſt which have at all times formed 


a ſure defence againſt the factious views of indivi- 
duals; and that property has always been ſafe, 
under the protection of the good ſenſe and the up- 


| * intentions of the people. I *. 4 


Yours, &c. 
_ SIDNEY... 
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LETTER IX. 
o THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. 
SIR, | September 30. 1796. 
Wx we perceive all nations, under what- 
ever form of government, and in whatever circum- 


ſtances they may be placed, even in the midſt of 


revolutions which unhinge the opinions of men, 
and eradicate long-eſtabliſhed prejudices; when we 1 
perceive the people, both of ancient and modern 
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times, uniformly reſpecting property, and rejecting 
every idea of levelling, we may be aſſured that 
their conduct is inſſuenced by principles that are 
ſufficiently obvious, without any difficult inveſti- 
gation, by feelings that are natural and univerſal. 
General reaſonings, reſpecting expediency, may; 
undoubtedly, direct the opinions of thoſe who have 
leiſure and ability to trace the operation of cauſes- 


in their moſt remote effects, and obvious utility _ 


will, in fome degree, influence the deciſions of all; 
but a conſent of mankind fo univerſal, as we end . 
taking place on this ſubjedt, muſt be produced by 
a ſentiment inſeparable from human nature, which 
can neither be filenced by partial views of ſelf-in« 
tereſt, nor miſled by ſophiſtry. It is the more 
neceſſary, Sir, to inveſtigate theſe principles, as 
the Firſt Miniſter of State has thought proper 
lately to declare *, that the right of property is al 
together the creature of civil ſociety+; from which 
opinion, it would inconteſtibly follow, that a vote 
is the only criterion of juſtice, and that the najo- 
rity, whenever they are ſo diſpoſed, have a full 
right to equaliſe property, or to inſtitute a com- 
munity of goods. I hope, on the contrary, to be | 
able to ſhow, that a majority poſſeſſes no ſuch 
rights ; that property is defended by the natural | 
f of mankind ; 18 that all levelling, whe- 
8 Re | 7 


ln the debate on the 0 1 
+ Mr. Pitt has borrowed this opinion, without ll 


8 from Rouſſeau—Du nn * Liv. IJ. 
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ther ſupported by many or by few, muſt oceaſon 
the greateſt injuſtice. _ 
The fimpleſt view we can take of this ſubject, 
is to conſider the feelings which would naturally 
ariſe in the breaſt of a ſpectator, while one man 
endeayoured to diſpoſſeſs another of any external 
object already under his natural power. To him, 
the intereſts of the two individuals would be 
equally important; and, as he could have no ſym- 
pathy with the preference which the aggreſſor 
evidently gave to his own happineſs over that of 
the other, he would diſapprove of it as improper. 
By being in poſſeſſion of the ſubject in diſpute, one 
of the parties had formed a natural and reaſonable 
expeCtation of enjoying it; and the attempt of the 
other threatened to diſappoint, this juſt expecta- 
tion; to render his fituation in ſome reſpects 
worſe than it was before; to diminiſh his enjoy- 
ment, and to- do him a poſitive injury. / : + 
ſpectator would readily ſympathiſe with the re- 
ſentment which ſuch conduct was fitted to excite, 
and would readily aſſiſt Him in recovering that 
ſubject, of which he had been unjuſtly bereaved. 
The other perſon, beſides being actuated by a ſelf- 
preference, which none could approve, could ſuffer | 
no real loſs by the refuſal of the object he deſired ; 
his ſituation would be exactly the ſame as Petre 


he made the demand; he would neither be de- 


prived of any enjoyment, nor of any reaſonable 
expectation of enjoyment; and any reſentment, 
which, in ſuch circumſtances, he might expreſs, 
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would appear to others highly abſurd. Where 
the difference of ſympathetic feelings was ſo ſtrong, 
the ſpectators would never heſitate with reſpect to 
the propriety of their interference; and, thus, an 
idea of property would ariſe from the mere cir- 
cumſtance of actual poſſeſſion. Accordingly, oc- 
cupancy, the mere laying hold of a ſubject, has, 
by all writers on natural law, been accounted the 
chief mode of beginning a right of property; and, 
in many rude nations, this right is conceived to 
ſubſiſt no longer than the actual e con- 
tinues. : | | 

Various circumſtances concur in 3 
and confirming this right. Few acquiſitions are 
made without the employment of ſome labour or 
| Ingenuity, and no aſſociation can be ſtronger than 
between a man and the produce of his on labour. 
His exertion is altogether voluntary; and, while it 
marks, in the ſtrongeſt manner, his deſire of poſ- 
ſeſſing the ſubject, it often adds greatly to its va- 
lue, and ſometimes is the ſole cauſe of its being in 
a ſituation capable of being uſed. A man, by 
building a houſe, evinces his intention of poſſeſſing 

it; and by his labour puts materials, formerly of 
little value, into ſuch a form as may afford him 
conveniency and comfort; ſhonld another perſon, 
who had given no aſſiſtance to the work, endea- 
vour to diſpoſſeſs him, the difference between their 
rights would be obvious to the moſt careleſs ob- 
ſerver . Even when this, the ſtrongeſt of all 
* See Locke on Civil Government, Book II. Chap. V. 
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claims, does not exiſt, even when the. property has 


deſcended from anceſtors or other relations, ſtill. | 
there are various aſſociations, which I-ſhall, in a 
future letter, have occaſion to point out, that add 


weight to the other moral feelings, and . 


the right ariſing from poſſeſſion. 

Theſe ſentiments are prior to civil Golnty, ont 
would be experienced whenever one man attempt- 
ed, in the preſence of ſpectators, to ſeize the pro- 


perty of another. But, as much injuſtice might 


be committed unſeen, the occaſional interference 
of accidental ſpectators would foon be felt to be a 
very inſufficient ſecurity ; and thoſe, living in the _ 
_ neighbourhood of each other, would be naturally 
led to aſſociate for their mutual protection. So 
far, then, from the Right of Property being the 
creature of civil ſociety, we may truly aſſert that 
"hy defence of this right was one of the original 
ends of the ſocial combination; and the ingenious - 
writer, who has ſaid that the whole apparatus of 
our Government is merely intended to ſupport the 4 
twelve Judges, has only erred "up going a ew too- : 
far Moll | * 
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favour of property are eſtabliſhed by habit and- 
experience. Each individual, having decided a 
great number of ſeparate caſes from his natural 


feelings, forms general rules, which he afterwards 


applies in ſimilar circumſtances, without recurring 


to the ſentiments by which his early 6 
* Hume's Mm Part I. „ Ee V. | 


Db 47 
had been guided. Theſe rules are ſtrengthened | 


powerful as to regulate. his opinions, even when 
his pity, his friendſhips, or his averſions, would 
ſeduce his ſympathies, and lead him to commit in- 
juſtice. At the ſame time, he becomes ſenſible 
that a rigid adherence to rules can alone give that 
.certainty of poſſeſſion which prompts to activity, 
to ingenuity, to economy; he perceives that the 
whole fabric of civil fociety depends on. the ſtrict 

-obſervance of the rules of juſtice, and thus he is 
actuated by thoſe general rules 75 utility, which 

many authors have erroneouſly conceived to be 


by a longer experience, and at laſt become ſo , 


the ſole foundation of morals, . 1 — prin- 53 


ciples of deciſion . 

All ſchemes of levelling are lacy 4 
tive of the Right of Property: they diſappoint 

the reaſonable expectations of the preſent proprie- 
tors; they reduce men educated in affluence to a 
comparative indigence; they deprive many of the 
fruits of their own labour, ingenuity, and econo- 
my; they are in direct oppoſition to thoſe rules 
and principles of morality which have been con- 


firmed by the unanimous aſſent of mankind, and -Y 


which are abſolutely neceſſary to the enjoyment _ 
of ſecurity, order, and happineſs. Such an s 76 


| * Theſe obſervations on the Right of W are merely 
_ 2 very flight ſketch of the admirable diſcuſſion, reſpeRing the 
origin and hiſtory of Property, introduced by Profeſſor MiL- 
L Ax, of Glaſgow, in his Lectures on Civil Law. It is almoſt 
unneceſſary to add, that the opinions are founded on Dr. 
Surru's juſt and a Theory of Moral Scntiracnts. 
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| ization differs, in no reſpect, from robbery, ex- 
cept in being the act of a greater number of cri- 
minals, in cauſing greater immediate miſery, and 
in producing more deſtructive effects. Nor can 
any Government, or any majority of a nation, 
have any right to produce ſuch equality, to attack 
that property and thoſe rights which ſociety was 
inſtituted to defend. If ſuch an attempt ſhould 
be made, it would amount to a diſſolution of the 
ſocial combination; the Government would no 
longer poſſeſs any claim to obedience; and the 
Minority would be juſtified in defending, by force, 
_ thoſe rights which the Majotity had attacked. 
But all dangers of this ſort, I truft, are entirely 
chimerical; a ſyſtem of levelling being asrepugnant 
to the feelings of the human breaſt, and to all the 
rules of morality and juſtice which regulate the 
conduct of mankind, as it is contrary to the expe- 
rience of all ages and nations. I am, Sir, 5 


- Your's, &c. 


SIDNEY, 


[ 
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LETTER X. 


; 10 THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. | 
SIN, October 28. 1796. 


Ir is happy for. man, , that what is unjuſt is. 
never really uſeful ; that crimes,” fo far from being. 
of adyantage to 8310 perpetrators, are always at- 
tended by natural puniſhments. Views of utility, 
thus, give ſtability to the rules of morality, and 


even ſelf-intereſt pleads the cauſe of virtue. There | 


are few ſubjects which exemplify this connection 
between juſtice and expediency, more clearly, than. 
that which we are now confidering; for, as nothing 
could be more unjuſt than an equalization of pro- 
perty, ſo nothing could be more deſtructive of the ; 
proſperity and happineſs of mankind. - _ — 
The firſt effect of carrying a ſyſtem of levelling. 


into execution, would be a complete ſuſpenſion of 


labour. The education and habits of the rich un- 


fi: them for productive labour; accuſtomed to a 


life of eaſe and effeminacy, they are deſtitute of 


the requiſite. patience, ſtrengh, and addrefs ; and 


would have a long apprenticeſhip to ſerve, before 
their utmoſt exertions could be beneficial to them 
ſelves or the community. Nor could we expect 
the poor to continue their preſent induſtry and fru- 
gality. It is a natural conſequence of their pre- 
ſent ſituation, that they ſhould look upon labour 

as the greateſt evil, eaſe and indolence as the ſu- 


> 


So . 
preme good. When they were for ſome time en-. 
abled to live in idleneſs ; when they found them - 
ſelves poſſeſſed of a property, trifling indeed 
compared to the-wants which would immediately 
beſet them, but great, compared to their former in- 
digence; when the preſſure of the moment, the 
only motive to exertion to which they have been 
accuſtomed, was removed: In ſuch new circum- 
ſtances, the poor, indulging in comforts formerly 
unknown, would totally remit thoir labours; all 
the vices which ſpring from idleneſs and diſſipation 
Would be multiplied ; and the whole people being 
occupied, not in praductive labour, but in conſum- 
ing thoſe riches which already exiſt, univerſal po- 
verty would immediately enſue. The habits of 
idleneſs and debauchery produced, or rather ex- 
tended, by this diviſion of property, would ſoon 
impel thoſe who had ſquandered their portions, to 
ſeize on the property of their neighbours. All 
other means of retrieving their affairs, or main- 
taining their families, would be effectually pre- 
cluded : the capital of the country would be an- 
nihilated; there would no longer be any funds 
deſtined for the ſupport of labourers and mecha- 
nics, nor would any inhabitant be ſufficiently rich 
to purchaſe the produce of the finer manuſaQures, 
Part of the people might be employed in agricul- 
ture and in manufactures of immediate neceflity z 
but the-reſt, unleſs they emigrated to a more happy 
country, would be forced either to rob for their 
ſubſiſtence, or to periſh miſerably from want. The 
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nation would quickly be reduced to the moſt ex- 
treme and immediate poverty and deſpair. 


The ruinous conſequences of a diviſion of pro- 


perty would never ceaſe, until the principle, from 
which it proceeded, was completely abandoned. 


No ſcheme has yet been formed for rendering 


men equal in induſtry, frugality, and good fortune; 
and, till this is done, the duration of any forced 
equality of property muſt neceſſarily be very 


mort. In the courſe of a week, it would be in- | 


fringed 3 before the termination of a year, no 
veſtige of it would remain. Unleſs we had re- 
courſe to a ſecond diviſion, any advantages expect- 


ed from the firſt would be loſt. We ſhould bave 
overturned the foundation of the right of pro- : 
perty; we ſhould have committed the groſſeſt in- 


juſtice; we ſhould have cauſed the moſt cruel re- 
verſes of fortune; we ſhould hxve corrupted the 


morals of the nation; we ſhould have at once an- 


nihilated induſtry, and the whole of that capital ' 


which makes induſtry productive 3--we ſhould have 3 
done all this, without, in any degree, approaching f 
to our object. Among thele periſhing from want, ö 
would be found many whoſe fortunes had been 3 88 
ſhared among their poorer neighbours; and it 
would be the moſt aggravated injuſtice to refuſe. 
to apply that - priaciple to their preſent relief, 


which had formerly been uſed to operate their 


ruin. A conſtant fucceſſion of diviſions would 


therefore e ed and ſurely, of all i WES: pl 
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tions for bringing miſery on mankind, this would 
be the moſt effectual. Each man would haſten to 
enjoy and conſume his property, while it was yet 
in his power. Who would labour, when the 
fruits of his induſtry were to be gathered by the 
indolent? Who would be temperate, when he 
knew that his economy was deſtined to feed the 
inſatiable appetites of the profligate? Induſtry, 
temperance, frugality, would completely diſappear, 
and mankind would exhibit an uniform and diſguſt. 
ing picture of ſloth, extravagance, debauchery, 
and crimes. The miſeries arifing from inequality 
of property,. and from the worſt of tyrannies 
which the world has. witneſſed, would- be = 4-6] 
nels, compared to ſuch a condition. 

How then ought we to proceed? Wk found 
the evils ariſing from inequality, though. ſerious 
indeed, far overbalanced by thoſe which would 
ſpring from a new diviſion of property, ought. we 
to ſtop here and acquieſce in the ſmaller evil? 
| Certainly not. We ought, on the contrary, to uſe 
our utmoſt endeavours to regulate hat we cannot 
altogether prevent. , Although we cannot aboliſa 
inequality, we may diſcourage exceſſive accumu- 
lation; although we cannot extract the poiſon, we 
may, by judicious application, diminiſh its viru- 

lence“. In attempting this, however, we ought 


z 


Sc C'eſt prẽciſemẽnt parce que la force des choſes End 


hy . toujours à detruire Pegalite, que la force de la legiſlation doit 


toujours tendre a la maintenir. '—Rouſſeau du Contrat hs | 
cial, Liv. II. I XI. | | 
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to pay Wk moſt ſcrupulous attention to rigid juſ- 
tice, and to diſtruſt all ſchemes, howſoe ver promiſ- 
ing, which are, in the ſmalleſt degree, contrary to 
he rights of man, of which ere is one of che 
moſt important. f 
The propoſals, Sir, which I am to a to the 
2 of your readers, conſiſt of three di- 
ſtinct parts to make alterations on the rules of 
legal ſucceſſion ;—to reſtri the power of making | 
teſtaments ;—and to relieve the poor and middling 
ranks from the weight. of taxes, by throwing the 
burden chiefly on the rich. I truſt I ſhall be able 
to ſhow, in the following Letters, that theſe regu- 
lations.are recommended to us both by important 
conſiderations of expediency and of Juſtice. . I am, 
Sir, FI 
8 ' Your's &c. : 54% x4” 
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LETTER XI. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. _. 
sm, e November 4. 1796. 


Warm a man dies, his natural right of pro- 
10 ba tobe completely at an end; and if it did 
not inſtantly devolve on another, his poſſeſſions : 
would be conſidered as unapprepriated, and con- 
ſequently as belonging to the firſt occupant. In 
no country, however, with which we are at all 
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_ acquainted, does this take place; the extinction 


of the right in one perſon, is always the com- 
mencement of the right in another, who is, by 
cuſtom or law, pointed out as the proper ſucceſſor. 
Many authors have conſidered this right of ſucceſ- 
ſton, as ariſing altogether from the poſitive regu- 
lations of ſociety, and have conſequently aſſerted, 
that whatever rules are eſtabliſhed, are perfectly 


juſt, having been enacted by that legiſlative power 


which muſt, in all caſes, decide on what is moſt 


_ expedient for the public . This opinion is un- 
doubtedly favourable to new regulations reſpecting 
ſucceſſion; for what has been eſtabliſhed may cer- 


tainly be altered, whenever that power, which 
had the right to enact the law, becomes convin- 
ced, that it is contrary to the general good, which 
it was intended to promote. But the rules of ſuc- 


ceſſion, however in other reſpects they may vary 


from each other in different countries, all agree 
in this, that the effects of the deceaſed paſs to 
thoſe with whom he was moſt intimately connected 
while alive. Such a coincidence can ſcarcely ariſe 
from inveſtigations and inferences reſpecting uti- 
lity, but will, probably, be found to proceed from 
more obvious conſiderations ; from thoſe principles 
of natural law which are imprinted on the human 
heart, which-may be obſcured, but are never al- 
together obliterated, by the paſſions, e 
10 follies We men. 


bs Blackſtone 3 e Book II. chap. 1. 
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In rude ages, property is held in common by 


all the members of the family, and the father is 


nothing more than the adminiſtrator. * When the 
father dies, the eldeſt of the family ſucceeds to the 
adminiſtration. of the common good, but the pro- 
perty is, as formerly, veſted in the Whole. At. 
this time, there is not properly any transference 
of poſſeſſions by death; the former rights are con- 
tinued, but no new ght is begun. Accordingly, 
in the early law of many nations, we find that 
children, who have left their father's houſe, and 
whoſe uſe of the common property has been ter- 
minated, have no part of' the ſucceſſion; while 
ſtrangers, when adopted, and, by that means, 
brought into the family, ſucceed along with the 
other members. In civilized countries, however, 
where alienation, and various other acts of uncon- 
trouled power over property, are daily practiſed, 
the idea of common poſſeſſion is loſt; and the fa- 
ther, being conſidered as the ſole proprĩetor, each 
| ſucceſſion is the beginning, not the continuation, 
of a right. But this change is brought about very 
gradually, and the rule of members of a family, 
that is, in ordinary caſes, neareſt relations, inhe- 
riting, ĩs continued as an old eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 
The rule, thus introduced, is ſupported FROM 
other natural feelings. In moſt inſtances, 'the 


© -- neareſt relations have been partly ſupported from . 


* funds of the deceaſed, and would be greatly, | 
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impoveriſned by his death, if his property were 
do pals to ſtrangers. Their ſituation is different 
from that of others; by their ſucceeding, no per- 
ſon can be reduced to poverty, or forced to alter 
his way of life; but if they were cut off from the 
inheritance, they would be in a worſe ſituation 
than formerly, and they would be at once depriv- 
ed of their fortune and their friend. They have 
alſo been much connected with the deceaſed; they 
have interchanged offices of kindneſs with him, 
and they are aſſociated with him in the minds of 
the neighbours, ſo much, that the transfer of the 
property to them ſeems a more natural, and a leſs 
violent change, than if it were to devolve on ſtran- 
gers. To this we may add, that, being uſually 
around his deathbed, they have it in their power 
to begin their poſſeſſion immediately after his 
death, even before that event can be known to 
ſuch other perſons as might wk to acquire the: 
inheritance. 

When, from theſe conſiderations, it has * 
8 for relations to ſucceed, we are natu- 
rally led, by habit, to conſider it as a juſt rule, 
and without attending to the particular ſympathies 
and aſſociations from which the early deciſions 
proceeded, to apply it to all caſes which after- 
wards occur. The ſame rules are farther ſupport- 
ed, in civilized nations, by thoſe conſiderations of 
public utility from which ſome authors have de- 
duced their origin. Nothing could be ſo incon- 
venĩent, or could cauſe ſuch diſorders in ſociety, 


=o. 55 
as laying open ſucceſſions to the firſt occupant ;. 
and it is perhaps impoſſible to deviſe a rule of 
more general and certain application,, than that 
founded on conſanguinity, which is already in 
force, and which is recommended to mankind by 
ſo many natural feelings, and by immemorial cuſ- 
tom. \ „ 
The principles, then, of legal ſuccefion, ſeem. 
very ſimilar to thoſe on which the right of pro- 
perty itſelf is founded ; and we ought. to be cau- 
tious in admitting exceptions to principles ſo 
ſtrongly recommended to our attention. Particu- 
lar circumſtances, however, have introduced many 
irregularities, which appear to me neither juſt 
nor expedient, In my next letter, I propoſe to 
examine the moſt important of theſe deviations, 
and to endeavour to ſhow that they ought all to 
be abandoned, and that legal ſucceſſion ſhould a- 
gain be brought back to its great original prin- 
ciple, the equal participation of the property of. 
the deceaſ ed among his neareſt ee am, 

Sis, 


Your” 8, Kc. | 
SIDNEY, | | 
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LETTER XII. 


. TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. 


SIR, | | | November 8. 1796. 


Tux law of primogeniture forms the moſt 
important exception, of which we have any expe- 
rience, to the natural rules of ſueceſſion accord- 
ing to conſanguinity. It naturally takes place in 


_ that rude diforderly ſtate of ſociety, when each 


tribe, being engaged in conſtant hoſtilities with 
ſome of its neighbours, requires a military chief 
to conduct the public affairs, and to lead his rela- 
tions and dependants to war; when each proprie- 
tor may be confidered as an independent prince, 
and the diviſion of the eſtate might expoſe the 
whole family to the malice or rapacious injuſtice 
of their enemies. So far the introduction of the 
law of primogeniture may be ſatisfactorily ac- 
counted for; and lawyers, when they can ſhow - 
from what cireumſtances- a rule originated, are 
too apt to think that they have proved it to be 


_ juſt; forgetting, that, when theſe circumſtances - 


no longer exiſt, it muſt be defended on other prin- 
ciples, or adapted to the new fituation of the 
country *, That the eldeſt ſon ſhould inherit the 


| whole eſtate, is now as unneceſſary for the pur- 


_ of cence, as it is W and hurtful. 


1 


The diſcuſſion concerning legal Meeres, in Black · 
ſtone's Commentaries, Book II. Chap. xiv. is a very curious 
axample of the e of a lawyer. 
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No poſſible reaſon can be aſſigned why the firſt- 
born ſhould ſucceed to a greater portion than his 
brothers, far leſs why he ſhould altogether ex- 
clude them from the inheritance. The relation 
which all the members of a family bear to their 
father, and the ſupport which they have derived' 
from his property, are exactly the fame; and the cir- 
cumſtance of one of them having been brought into 
the world a year ſooner than the others, can make 
no difference whatever on their juſt claims. There 
is not a fingle natural ſentiment on which any \ 
preference can be ſupported. But family pride is 
more powerful than reaſon or juſtice: the conſe- 
quence of a family would be annihilated by the 
partition of the eſtate, and even younger brothers | 
are taught to feel more for the dignity of their re- 
preſentative than for their ewn comforts, or the 
welfare of their children. This effect of the law 
of primogeniture, to encourage and perpetuate in- 
equality of property, is, however, the ſtrongeſt 
argument for its inſtant abolition. It may juſtly 
be charged with many of thoſe evils which ex- 
ceſſive inequality inevitably produces: while it 
puts one member of a family into a ſituation un- 
favourable for happineſs, and deſtructive of all e- 
nergy and activity, it accumulates immenſe eſtates, 
which, being uncultivated, are loſt to production; 
it deprives the younger children of that capital 
which is requiſite in all commercial undertakings; 
it gives them a taſte for expences; which ſoon re- 
duce them to beggary; and, by inſtilling into 


= - SIDNEY. 

them early prejudices againſt the uſeful profeſ- 
fions, it almoſt precludes the means of their after- 
wards becoming reſpectable members of ſociety. 
6 It tends. not,” ſays a judicious authar 4, to 
the improvement of merchandiſe, that { $40 be 
* ſome who have no need of their trading, and 
others who are not able to follow N 

Nor are theſe the only evils of the law of pri- 
mogeniture; it looſens all the bands of family at- 
tachment; and, in place of the ſentiment of bro- 
therly affection, which, to exiſt, muſt be equal and 
reciprocal, it ſubſtitutes haughty protection on the 
one part, and flaviſh dependance on the other. If 
the younger children have too much ſpirit to brook 
this condition, they are obliged .to live in a ſtile 
fo inferior to that of their brother; their acquaint- 

_ ances, aſſociates, and friends are ſo different, that 

'their intercourſe with him is gradually reduced 
to formal and.ceremonious viſits ; and. a complete 
eſtrangement too. often enſues. Thus, are the beſt 
feeliags of the heart kacrificed to a falſe ſhow, a 
contemptible vanity. 

The preference of agnati, or 3 by the 
father, to cognati, or relations by the mother, is 
objectionable, preciſely on the ſame grounds with 
the law of primogeniture. Being founded: on no 
natural feelings, it is eſſentially unjuſt ; and hav- 
ing a direct tendency to prevent that diffuſion of 

property, which, at the death of the rich, would 


Harrington's Oceana. 


afton take Place, i it is highly impolitic, Whos a'l 
relations, in the ſame degree of conſanguinity, to 
ſucceed equally, every large eſtate would be di- 
vided at the death of the perſon who had acquir- 
ed it, and there would ſcarcely be an individual 
in the nation who would not inherit property, 
which might enable him to educate his children, 
and, by ſhowing him à poſſibility of laying up a 
decent proviſion for his age, prompt Hon to induſ- 
try and economy. 
The total excluſion of afendurits; of thoſe who 
have given us birth, who have reared us in infan- 
cy, who have educated us in youth, who have laid 
the foundations of our future welfare, is ſo palpa- 
bly unjuſt, that it is unneceſſary to expoſe its ab- 
ſurdity. It is admirably defended by lawyers from 
the analogy, equally obvious and convincing, be- 
tween the laws of ſucceſſion and thoſe of gravita- 
tion. © Property deſcends,” ſay thoſe profound 
reaſoners, like a heavy body, which falls down- 
vards in a right line, and never reaſcends &. 
Here then, Sir, is a way, equally ſimple and ef. 
fectual, of remedying an inequality, not founded 
in nature, but arifing from poſitive inſtitution; an 
inequality attended with the moſt flagrant FE Sig 
and productive of peculiar miſery to a great por- 


— 4 Deſcendit i itaque Jus, aud poaderoſurn quid cadens de- 
« orſum recta linea, ct nunquam r eaſcendit. Dy 


Bracton and Coke, as quoted by Blackſtone, who not ap- 
proving of the argument, ſubſtitute others not _ convine 


eing. 
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tion of the people. This propoſal can neither be 
deemed raſh nor inflamatory; it deprives no man 
of bis poſſeſſions, it can be the ſource neither of 
hardſhip nor oppreſſion; it merely corrects irregu- 
larities which disfigure our civil code, and aſſimi- 
lates our laws to the eternal rules of juſtice. —I 
am, Sir, g EY F 7 N 

| | ' Yaurs, &c. 
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"ic Pas right of. making a | teſtament, and of 
deviſing property after death, ſeems ſcarcely to have 
any foundation in the natural principles of juſtice. 
When a man is dead, his dominion over external 
objects muſt be completely at an end. He can no 
longer exerciſe any of theſe powers and rights 
which, from their very nature, muſt now be ex- | 
inguiſhed. But the true 'operations of a teſta- 
ment are to continue the rights proprietor Y 
after he has ceaſed to exiſt, to allow him to a- 
lienate after he is-obviouſly incapable to perform 
any action whatever; and to poſtpone thoſe rights 
which are immediately veſted in his natural heirs, 
and which are founded on the natural principles 
of equity, to ſome ſuppoſed right ſtill attached to 
the deceaſed proprietor. It would appear, ho- 
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* that when all connection between a perſon 
and the things of this world is diſſolved, the rights 


founded on this connection can no longer ſubſiſt. 


But, although the right « of property cannot ex- 


iſt after death, it remains entire till that period. 


When a man feels his approaching difſolution, he- | 


has it in his power to give the poſſeſſion of his 


whole property to any perſon whom he may with 


to fayour, and he may ſtipulate with that perſon, +: 


that, in caſe of his recovery, it ſtall be again re- 
Rored to him. Evea if this condition were not 


ſo formally announced as to ereate a ſtrictly legal 


obligation, a refuſal to re-deliver the property, 


would appear one of the moſt ien inſtances of 


ingratitude; and mankind would feel an inclination 


to explain the circumſtances of the tranſaQion, i in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent the kindneſs which 
the one party had expreſſed to the other from 


turning out to his own detriment. -It is to ſuch 
donations, in the contemplation of death, that we 


muſt look for the origin of that power, now re- 
cognized by the laws of the greater part of mo- 
dern Europe, of leaving property by will. In 


examining, however, the inſtitutions of different _ 
nations reſpecting this power, we do not find the 


ſame univerſal agreement as in the rules of natur- 


al ſucceſſion ; the differences which may be re = 
marked are fundamental, teftaments being ſup- 


ported in ſome men and altogether unknown 
in others. | 
„„ F j 
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By the Gentoo laws, ſo far from any teſtament 
being permitted, no man is-allowed, even during 
his life, to divide his property unequally among 
his ſons, unleſs in caſes particularly ſpecified *. 

In many parts of Greece, teſtaments' were to- 
| tally diſcountenanced. They were firſt introdu- 
ced at Athens by the laws of Solon; being per- 
mitted, however, only to ſuch as had no chiid- 
ren +, and. who adopted thoſe ſtrangers PRO they 
Called to their inheritance f. 

In Rome, previouſly to the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, teſtaments could be made only in two 
ways, either by adoption, which, by bringing a 
ſtranger into the family, entitled him to all the 
privileges of a ſon, —or by procuring a law of the 
people for each particular caſe. Afterwards, to 
avoid the trouble attending: this form, they made 
uſe of a fictitious ſale, in preſence of five perſons 
repreſenting the principal tribes; and. this, called 
Teflamentum per &s et libram, was the only mode 
permitted, except in extraordinary cales, during 
the continuance of the Republic . 

Among the northern nations that invaded the 
Roman Empire, teſtaments were totally un- 
known F; and ſome traces of the mode in which. 
wills were introduced, although, in this reſpect, | 
they were undoubtedly much influenced by an 

Code of Gentoo laws, chap. ii. ſect. 10. & Ir. 

+ Plut. Life of Solon. I Petit Leg. Att. 1 

Hein. Inſt. lib. II. tit. 10. Efprit de Loix. chap. xxyit. 

$ Blackſt. Com. book II. chap. xxxii.. - - 
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imitation of the Roman juriſprudence, arc diſcern- 


| ible in the inſtitutions of their deſcendants. _ 


In Scotland, land cannot, at this moment, be 


deviſed by will, although the ſame elfect is pro- 


duced by a pretended alienation intervivos, reſer- 
ving to the former poſſeſſor a liferent and a power 


of recal *“: nor has a teſtator a complete power 


even over his moveable property, unleſs he dies 


without leaving either a wife or children +. 


The ancient law of England was fimilar to that 
of Scotland. No will was permitted of. lands 
& till the reign of Henry VIII; and then only 
for a certain portion. For it was not till after 


the Reſtoration, that the power of deviſing real 


property became ſo univerſal as at preſent 4. 
The power of deviſing moveables was alſo reſtrict- 
ed, as in Scotland, to a third part; the portions of 


the wife and children being called their “ reaſon- 


© able parts.” This continued the "common law 
of England in the reign of Charles I.; but having 
been gradually infringed, it ſubfiſted, at the time 
of the Revolution, only in the province of York, 


the principality, of Wales, and the city of Lon- 


don. It was finally aboliſhed, and the power of 
making teſtaments rendered univerſal, by ſtatutes 
of William and. Mary, and of George I. 5. 


Erſkine, book III. tit. ix. ſect. 15. 
T. book III. tit. viii. ſect. 20. 
4 Blackſt. Com. book II. chap. i. 

$ — — book II. chap. xzxxii. 
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- © This variety, then,” to uſe the words of a ce- 
lebrated lawyer, © may ſerve to evince, that the 
right of making wills, and diſpoſing. of proper- 
ty after death, is merely a creature of the civil 
8 bern which has permitted it in ſome. an arora 

© and denied it in others *. 


Having thus, Sir, ſhown, that teſtaments arenot 


| ſupported from the natural feelings of juſtice 


| 


and equity, I ſhall proceed to enquire, whether 


they are conducive to the general good? The re- 


mark which firſt preſents itſelf, and which, perhaps, 
ought to be decifive of this queſtion, is, that they 
are among the moſt frequent and moſt powerful 
cauſes of inequality of property. When a man 
has amaſſed a great fortune, he often becomes de- 
firous of being the founder of a great and opulent 


family. In purſuance of this defire, he ſingles out 


ene of his children, one of his relations, or one of 
his friends, and, leaving to him the whole wealth 


which he has accumulated, cuts off all his other 


heirs from his inheritance. His vanity is flattered 
by conſidering himſelf as the ſource of future ſplen- 
dour, the fountain from which the fiream of fu- - 
ture grandeur is deſtined to flow; he enjoys, by 
anticipation, the refpet and gratitude which he 
fooliſhly imagines his ſucceſſors will pay to his me- 
mory; he even aſſociates to himſelf that admira- 
tion which attends magnificence, but which the 
ſlighteſt view of human nature might convince . 


of flac. Com. book II. ER NXLii. 
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kim is never extended beyond the' perſon of the 


actual poſleſſs. It is to ſuch childiſh vanities, 


that he often ſacrifices bis paternal tenderneſs, his 


attachment wo Bun GEO 
of thoſe whom he loves. 

Some men are induced to Shia the expec-- 
tations of their natural heirs, not by this family 
pride, but by a fond attachment to particular in- 
dividuals. It will, however, I believe, be ſel- 


dom found, that teſtaments are made in favour of: 


the moſt needy or moſt deſerving of the tefſtator's: 
relations or friends. Such partialities uſually ariſe 
from accident, or from unreaſonable prejudices, 
and are nouriſhed by pliancy of temper, or by un- 
worthy diſſimulation; not unfrequently, they are 
he fruits of ſlight attentions received from the 
great and powerful. The notice of the rich is 
more flattering, and too often makes a greater im- 


preſſion on the heart, than even the kind attachment 


of the poor. The occafional gratification of va- 


nity and pride, in the minds of a great part of 


mankind, outweighs years of important ſervices - 


and of unremitted attention. And thus teſtaments 


| often add to thoſe enormous fortunes, which, for 
the good of mankind, ought in every way, not in- 


conſiſtent with juſtice, to be diminiſhed. In as far 


as inequality of property is contrary to the well- 


being of ſociety, in ſo far ought we to condemei 
teſtaments, by which, with ſcarcely a pretence of 


equity, this inequality is directly promoted. In 


Holland, where, although teſtaments are permit- 


? 
1 
| 

| 
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ted, unequal diviſions of property at death are 


more unuſual than in any other country; induſtry, 


ſobriety, and comfort, are more generally diffuſed 


than in any other part of Europe. And this may in 
a great meaſure, be accounted for from the right of 
primogeniture being totally unknown, and from the 


right of making unequaldiviſionsof property by teſ- 
tament being very ſeldom exerciſed. - In Switzer- 


land, the ſame circumſtances occur, and the fame 


effects are obſervable on the morals and ae 
of the people. J am, Sir, 


Your's, Kc. 
OIDNEY. 
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LETTER XIV. 


TO THE EDITOR or THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. . 
SIR, ; November 15. 096 
45 i is 3 aſſerted, that a deſire of 
eſtabliſhing a great family, operates as an additional 


ſpur to induſtry and frugality; but, 1 apprehend, 


a little attention may convince us, that this is rare- 


ly, if ever, the caſe. A man, entering into life, ex- 


erts his induſtry in order to procure the objects of 
his immediate wants; he afterwards practiſes eco- 
nomy, that he 5 ſecured againſt the viciſſi - 
tudes of fortune; having attained this object, he 


8 have been informed that the late king of Pruſſia pro- 


- hHibited teſtaments in his dominions, and that the effects are 


already diſcernible in the diffuſion of property, and in me 


amelioration of the condition of the people, 


SIDNEY. 4 
is usted by the deſire of that diſtinction which 
is attached to riches; and in his old age, he is too 
frequently rendered avàricious by the almoſt i irre- 
ſiſtible effects of long continued habits of the ſtrict- 
eſt parſimony. The vanity of raiſing a family is 
the effect, not the cauſe, of accumulation, and is 
often reſorted to, merely as a ſelf-deception, to 
hide the deformity of an avarice which has no 
end in view but to amaſs uſeleſs wealth. It is 
ſeldom the man born to moderate opulence, who, 
from his outſet in life, might have perceived a 
probability of enriching his poſterity, that becomes 
the founder of a family; it is, on the contrary, he 
who has ſtruggled with hardſhips in his youth, 
who has been long accuſtomed to the moſt rigid 


economy, and who, after having amaſſed riches, 


can no longer diſcard thoſe habits which aroſe 
from his original poverty. Should the perſon 
whom he has deſtined for his heir die before him, 
he will continue his former penurious life, and will. 
at lait allow the law to diſpoſe of his property, or 
perhaps endow an hoſpital. / His conduct is 3 in- 
fluenced, not by vanity, but by avarice. | 
No relaxation of induſtry could follow from he 
abolition of teſtaments: there would fill be fuſfi« 
cient motives to prompt us to exertion ; the defire 
of iuſuring to ourſelves the enjoyment of the ne+ 
ceſſaries and comforts of life; the with of atriving 
at that notice and reſpe& which are the concomi- 
tants of riches; that affection for our friends. 
which incites us to do them good; the habits 
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arifing from a long continued economy. Theſe 
motives might, indeed, in a very few caſes, be leſs 
powerful than family pride; but ſuch inſtances of 
inordinate vanity are extremely rare, and that de- 
gree of avarice, which ſuch a feeling is fitted to 
produce, is perhaps the moſt degrading ot. all the 
VICE. 

Teſtaments hands Rios more foeceſibuliy defend: 
ed, as the beſt means of rewarding kindneſs and of 5 
puniſhing neglect. Every man muſt be ſenſible of 
great difference in the treatment he receives from 
his different relations; and, while it is a virtuous 
gratification to him, to leave ſome token of his 
- gratitude to thoſe from whom he has received 
kindneſs, the power of difinůkeriting may procure 
him a certain decent attention, even from thoſe 
who would otherwiſe be inclined to treat him with 
diſreſpect. This argument appears to me per- 
fectly juſt; but I hope, Sir, We may grant all 
that it fairly proves, without admitting an unli- 
mited power of deviſing property by will. 

The proper return for kindneſs is not of a pe- 
cuniary nature, but conſiſts in gratitude and a re- 
turn, if in our power, of reciprocal kindneſs and 
friendihip. If attentions are ſhown to us from 
the expectation of their being repaid in money, 
they deſerve no recompence beyond a juſt indem- 
nification for the time and labour employed; but 
if they have proceeded from better motives, what- 
ever ſhows a grateful ſenſe of obligation will be 
an n ample reward. If then we allow the power of 


4 
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Sling teſtaments to a certain degree; if we per- 


mit one fourth of his effects to be diſpoſed of by 
a man who has no children, and one fixth by him 


who leaves deſcendants, we ſhall have fully paws: 


vided for this exerciſe of gratitude *. 

But, with reſpect to the puniſhment of 0 or 
bad uſage, greater powers muſt be allowed. It is 
not ſufficient that a teſtator ſhould: mark his diſ 
approbation of ſuch conduct; he ſhould alſo be 
enabled effectually to puniſh it. For this purpoſe, 


it would be requiſite to permit him to exclude any 
of his natural heirs by name, and, at his pleaſure, 


to diminiſh their portions ; but, in order to pre- 
vent abuſes, it ought to be provided, that what- 
ever was ſo forfeited ſhould go to the neareſt re- 
| lations beyond the line of immediate ſucceſſion. 


By this reſtriction of teſtaments, property would 
be gradually diffuſed, . while the teſtator would be 
enabled to evince his gratitude for kindneſs and 


attention, and to puniſh all N or ill treat- 
ment he had received. 


A farther extenſion of "the power of ok 


teſtaments has been introduced, in modern Eu- 


rope, by means of entails. * Not ſatisfied with di- 
recting the diſpoſal of land after their deceaſe, 
ſome have aimed at perpetuating their power, by 
preventing their ſucceſſors from alienating the e- 


ſtate, or from changing a long line of ſucceſſion 


which they : choſe to appoint. Nothing can be. 


* The new law of teſtaments in France is founded on this 
Principle, r ö "2 
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more abſurd ; a dead man cannot for ever retain 
the right of property, which, from its own na- 
ture, muſt be as fully veſted in the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſor, as it was in thoſe who preceded him. The 
rights of the preſent generation cannot be cut off 
by thoſe who now ſleep with their fathers ; they 
had the free diſpoſal of the things of this world 
while they were here, and we are now entitled to 
the ſame privilege : each proprietor has therefore 
as good a title to abrogate an entail, as his anceſ- 
tor had to eſtabliſh it. But on this ſubject I be- 
lieve it is unneceſſary to detain you, by any length- 
ened arguments. An entail infringes the right of 
property in the living; it prevents the proprietor 
from puniſhing or rewarding the conduct of his 
children; it precludes cultivation, by rendering 
the poſſeſſor merely a liferenter, by preventing 
him from diſpoſing of part that he may improve 
the reſt, and by inducing him to extort, under 
the name of fine or graſſum, that capital which 
.ought to remain with the farmer; it prevents a 
father from giving ſuch portions to his younger 
children as might enable them to engage, with 
proſpects of ſucceſs, in commerce or manufaQtures; 
it is a fertile ſource of frauds and bankruptcies; and, 
to ſum up all, it is a potent engine for ſupporting 
inequality of 2 .I am, Bee | 


Yours, &c. | | 
OIDNEY. 


Perhaps your readers may wifh to know Dr. mik 
e eee R * 3 PPE] 
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LETTER XV. 
| To THE EDITOR OF THE $COTS CHRONICLE. 
SIR, ii +, '*:," ©  - November 18, 2706. 
Having 3 the evils inſeparable We 


great inequality of property to be no leſs deſtruf- 


went 


tive of private happineſs than of public proſperity, 
I might perhaps be juftified in concluding, that 
the State has a right to interfere, and, by taxation, 
or other regulations, to endeavour to check fo dan- 
gerous an abuſe. It is, however, unneceſſary for 
me to reſt on the principle of expediency, for it 
will be eaſy to prove, that, unleſs the proportion, 
which the taxes bear to the property of each con- 
tributor, increaſes progreſſively, according to the 
amount of his property, our Row oft taxation 15 


eſſentially unjuſt. 


=. Entails are founded upon the moſt abſurd of all fappoſi 
< tions, the ſuppoſition, that every ſucceſſive generation of 
men have not an equal right to the earth, and to all that it 
« poſleſſes; but that the property of the preſent generation 
_ <« ſhould be reſtrained. and regulated according to the fancy of 
% thoſe who died perhaps five hundred years ago. Entails, 
a however, are ſtill reſpected through the greater part of 
Europe, in thoſe countries particularly in which noble birth 
« is a neceſſary qualification for the enjoyment-cither of ci- 
« vil or military honours. Entails are thought neceſſary for 
ce maintaining this excluſive / privilege of the nobility to the 
cc great offices and honours of their country; and that Order ' 
« baving efurped one unjuſt advantage over. the reft of their fellow- 
« citizens, Ii their poverty ſbould render it . it ts Oy: 


6 * reaſonable, that they ſhould have another 


Wealth of Nations, Book I Chap. . 
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The taxes which each inhabitant pays to the 
ſtate, conſiſt of the quantity of enjoyment, of which 
he deprives himſelf, for the good of the commu- 
nity. The exertions of government ſecure to him 
all his enjoyments, and enable him to follow out 
in quiet ſuch meaſures as he thinks may increaſe 
his comforts. In return for theſe advantages, it is 
requiſite that he ſhould yield part of his enjoyments 
to the public exigencies; and it ſeems reaſonable, 
that the part ſo yielded by individuals, ſhould cor- 
reſpond to the advantages they reſpectively enjoy. 
Society may be viewed as a great commercial con- 
cern, in which the input ſtock ought to be propor- 
tioned to the ſhare of profits to be afterwards drawn 
by each individual. The gold or filver paid into 
the treaſury, is merely a way of eſtimating the 
quaniity of enjoyments yielded to the ſtate by each 
individual; and if, in the different conditions of life, 
the ſame quantity of the precious metals repreſents 
very different quantities of enjoyment, this ought' 
to be attended to in apportioning the public bur- 
dens. If we diſregard ſo material a confideration, 
our taxes. may be nomaunally equal, but. they will. 
be in reality unjuſt; One man will receive the 
greateſt benefits. from ſociety, without being fab-, | 
5 to any real burden, chile 8 in a 


2 to — to very r privetions. 

Thus, if a man of 1001, a-year pays 101. to 

the ſtate, he deprives himſelf of a much greater | 
part of his arts, than a man ned of 100ol. 0 / 


f 
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year, who pays 100l., and ſtill more tlian the 
poſſeſſor of 20,0001. of revenue, who contributes 
2000l. The firſt will perceive a very eſſential 
diminution of the enjoy ments he can command; 
the ſecond will experience ſome inconveniency 
from the tax; to the third, the difference will be 
altogether imperceptible. While the one has been 
ſubjected to confiderable hardſhips, in order to ſe- 
cure his tool. from the injuſtice of mankind ; 

the other is protected in the enjoyment of a reve- 
nue of twenty times the amount, without being 
forced to abandon even his moſt capricious indul-- 
gences. Even on. curſory- view, the injuſtice of. 
ſuch a partitivn of the public burdens is indiſpot-- 
able ; but it will appear fill more clearly, if we 
eengder the cauſes of that inequality which ſo evi- 
dently reſults from applying the ſame rule of con-- 


tribution to the rich ahd to the poor: 


All our enjoyments may be divided into veceſ⸗ 
ſurles, comforts, and ſuperfluitics.- Theſe claſſes, 
-undoubtedly; melt into each other,, like different 
ſhades of colours; but, though it is often difficult 
to aſcertain the exact line of demarcation, there 
are certain fixed and ſpecific differences, by bacon. | 
in general, they muy be diſtingtiſhed. 

Under neceflaries; may be included, neben Ts 
Mr to the-exiſtence und full developement of 
the powers of man; whatever conduces to the 


| growth and proper nouriſhment of the body; what- 


ever is neceſſary to the due expanfdn of the 


| D wy wind; ; whatever, if ens”, would. 
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prevent the animal from reaching his full maturi- 
ty, and continuing his ſpecies, Every tax, which 
diminiſhes the funds allotted to this claſs of ex- 
pences, muſt occaſion real miſery; it may often 
put a period to exiſtence, and it will ves. n 
the powers and energies of man. | 
The ſecond claſs, comprehends all: conveniences, 
_ comforts, and real luxuries ; whatever is requiſite 
or uleful, not to the being, but to the well-being of 
man; whatever is fitted, by its own qualities, to 
ive * to his ſenſes, or to bring delight to 
kis mind. This is a moſt extenſive claſs of enjoy- 
ments, reaching from the ſimpleſt pleaſures, to the 


moſt refined delicacies contrived by human inge- 


nuity, or collected from the moſt diſtant countries, 

by the indefatigable labours of man. To be de- 
prived of any of theſe is an evil, \for they all con- 
tribute, in ſome degree, to happineſs; but they 
are not all of equal importanee. The privation 
of any of our indulgences will be more or leſs ſe- 
verely felt, according as it approaches to, or re- 
cedes from, the claſs of neceſſaries, according as 
it contributes to our real well-being, or e ad- 
miniſters to a capricious deſire. | 
Under the head of ſuperfluities, may he ranked, 
whatever is valued merely as a proof of riches ; 
ſuch things as are of themſelves fitted to produce 
neither pleaſure nor_ happineſs; ſuch as delight 
none of the ſenſes, as neither improve, adorn, nor 
even occupy the mind ; ſuch as are often, in their 
ewn nature, troubleſome or diſguſting ; but, being 
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unattainable by men of moderate fortune, ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh the opulent, and to draw towards us the 


ſtupid ſtare of both the great and little vulgar. To 
be deprived of theſe ſuperfluities, is merely to loſe 


the admiration which they procured, and that high 


rank in life of which they, are the moſt ready teſti- 
' monies, - But all ranks are relative to thoſe on the 
ſame level with ourſelves, or at leaſt to thoſe near- 
ly on that level. Although we ourſelves remain 
ſtationary, we feel degraded if thoſe formerly our 
equals become our ſuperiors, and elevated if the- 
become our inferiors.. Were we to retain the ſame 
rank relatively to all around us, we ſhould neither 
be affected by the increaſe nor by the diminution 
of our ſuperfluities. To part with ſuperfluities, is, 
therefore, very different from the loſs. of comforts 
or of luxuries, however trifling theſe laſt may be; 
it is a relative, not an abſolute privation. If thoſe 
of our on rank, and our immediate ſuperiors and 
inferiors, are equally reduced, we find ourſelves 
exactly in our former ſituation, and can ſeurpely 
feel tlie lighteſt uneaſineſs. | 
The whole, or nearly the whole, of the' in- 
comes of workmen and of ſmall tradeſmen and 
farmers, is expended on what are ſtrictly the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. They find it ſufficiently difficult 
to maintain their families, to provide that ſuſte- 
nance without which their children would periſh; 
| they have little or no ſurplus for the gratification 
of leſs urgent demands; and if . are taxed, 
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they are made to pay an enormous price for the- 
very ſmall degree of protection they require from 
ſociety. The ſum, however, requiſite to procure. 
the abſolute neceſſaries of life, is not very large; 
and, when a man's revenue exceeds this amount, 
he expends what remains in procuring its eonve- 
niences and comforts ;: but having little to ſpare 
from his neceſfaries, he endeavours to procure, 
with that little, all the gratification it can afford. 
He is therefore careful to ſpend no part of it, 
except on ſuch articles of food, habitation, and 
clothing, as will contribute much to his well- 
being. As his income inereaſes, he indulges 
himſelf in other enjoyments, which contribute in 
ſome degree, though not ſo materially, to his caſe: 
or pleaſure. As he advances, all reaFenjoyments- 
are at laſt exhauſted, and he betakes himſelf to ca- 
pricious deſires, to refined, and often imaginary. 
gratifications. In this progreſs, the advantages 
he derives from government are always increaſing, 
and the price he pays for thefe advantages is al- 
ways diminiſhing. When he is forced to abandon. 
real and eſſential enjoyments, he is ſubjeQted to a 
ſerious hardſhip; but when he ly relinquiſhes- 
| pleaſures which are the vain progeny of caprice,. 
he is protected in the enjoyment of all the neceſ- 
faries, and even moſt of the comforts and luxuries 
of life, in return for the ſacrifice of trifles which 

What I am tracing is the natural progreſs of expondi- 
ture; the obſervations, unfortunately for mankind, will not 
apply to thoſe whoſe morals arc corrupted by incquality of 
xroperty. . 
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could add little to his happineſs, But chere is w: 
point at which the moſt refined indulgences muſt 
end; and thoſe ſuperfluities, which ſerve merely 
for ſhow, dignity, and rank, muſt abſorb the reſt” 
of every ſplendid revenue. It may be difficult to 
point out the boundary, for many of our real en- 
joyments are enhanced by a ſimilar pride and va- 
nity; but the diſtinction is not, on that account, 
leſs real. A fe ſervants may be kept, partly for 
convenieney, partly for ſhow; but a large eſta- 
bliſhment brings nothing but vexation, and can be 
endured only as the means of attracting the re- 
gards and admiration of the world. When a man 
is foreed merely to part with ſuch ſuperfluities, 
he procures the ſecurity of all the neceſſaries, all- 
the comforts, all the luxuries of life, in return for 
the relinquiſhment of follies which vex him, and. 
which, as all his acquaintances are equally brought 
down, are no longer neceſſary to his rank and dig- 
nity. While the man of moderate fortune, who 
enjoys comparatively little from the protection of 
ſociety, is fenſibly affected by the weight of taxes, 
he, contrary to every principle of juſtice, derives- 
every poſſible advantage from the ſocial combina+ 
_ without being ſubjected to any, even hwy 
moſt trifling privation. 5 

Although then, Sir, I ſhould kinds wink I- hubs 
ia my next letter to prove totally unfounded, that 
the public expences are, in no degree, increaſed 
in conſequence of inequality of property, ſtill 1 
might juſtly contend, that the proportion of taxes, 
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to the fortune of each individual, ought” to ad- 


vance in a quick progretſion, n to his 


wealth.—1 r . ; 
-- Yours; Se. 
SIDNEY. 


- eETEER AYE: | 

TO THE'EDITOR OF THE SCOTS CHRONICLE. 
In ; November 22. 1796. 
Amons che various ſources of public ex- 


| penditure; war, and the preparations for war, are 


perhaps the moſt important. Not only is the ſtate 
occaſionally put to an enormous expence during 
the continuation of hoſtilities, but, even during 
peace, -armies muſt be diſciplined, fortifications 
erected, navies repaired, and ambaſſadors ſent to 
every nation in Europe, to give inſtant informa- 


tion of whatever occurrence may threaten to di- 


ſturb the general tranquillity. Part of thoſe ex- 
pences would, indeed, be unavoidable, in whatever 
way the property was diſtributed among the inha⸗ 
bitants of the ſtate, but part alſo ariſes from EX= 
ceſſive inequality. 

Although an opulent nation . hold out an 
equal temptation to the avarice of her neighbours, 


whether her riches were in the hands of many or 
of few, yet her condition for defence, which, by 


eounteracting this temptation, might ſecure her 
from attack, is, in the two caſes, widely different 


are but a few intereſted deeply in the national de- 
fence; the reſt, having little to loſe by being con- 
quered, have in reality no ſtake in the country. 
Many of the people are ſunk by ignorance, and its 
inſeparable vices, to that degree of depravity, which 

extinguithes every generous feeling, and almoſt 


juſtifies the contempt with which they are treated; 
while the more virtuous, ſenſible that their utmoſt - 


exertions are requiſite to ſupport and educate their 
families, apply to ſome ſimple and uniform branch 
of manual labour, with a conſtancy and regularity, 
which enervate their bodies, and too often debafe 
their minds: Men, reduced to this condition, are 
unwilling to change their accuſtomed habits, or to. 
expoſe themſeves to unuſual fatigues and dangers, 
in defence of 'a country to which they have few 
motives of ſtrong attachment; and, even if they 
were willing, they are incapable of that bodily ex- 
ertion, that patience under hardſhips, that endur- 
ance of fatigue, which are neceſſary in war. Sach 


a nation becomes an eaſy and tempting prey to 
her more warlike neighbours, unleſs ſhe truſts her- 


defence to mercenary forces, which muſt be ſup- 


ported at an enormous expence even during the 
moſt profound peace, and too often are made uſe 


of to overturn that freedom which was the origin 
on her proſperity and wealth. | 


Of all cauſes of war, however, mercantile diſ- = 


putes are now the moſt frequent. People are con- 
_ vinced, by fatal experience, that no acquiſition of: 


| 
3 
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territory will ever repay the charges of conquett; 

but there is reaſon to fear that the jarring of com- ; 
mercial intereſts, and the illiberal monopolifing 1 
ſpirit of merchants, may continue, for ſome time 4 
longer, to drench Europe in blood *. But the fre- i 
quency of ſuch commercial diſputes ariſes altoge- ' 
ther from inequality of property. If riches, in- | 
ſtead of being confined to a few, were more equal- 
1y diffuſed; no individual could either have any in ? 
tereſt in eſtabliſhing a monopoly againft foreign: | 


nations, or poſſeſs ſufficient influence to make his ] 
pri vate / emolument be confounded with the ad- Do 
vantage of the ſtate. The competitions of differ- 4 
ent nations in branches of trade, which, from the a 
moderate ſtocks with which they can be carried 4 


on, are acceſſible to all the inhabitants of each ſtate, 5 
ſeldom occaſion. any very ſerious diſputes, The ; 
merchant, whoſe ſtock-is'moderate, will find the.' ; 
derangement of his trade, during the war, a cer- i 
tain hardſhip, which it is not likely that his future | 
profits will repay, Even if his nation is ſucceſs- 
ful, even if a monopoly is eſtabliſhed, he is fully 
ſenſible that the ſtock of other merchants will be 
allured from leſs luerati de employments, and that i 
his profits will ſoen be reduced, by this competi- ö 
tion, to their former level. So far from pain : 


»The P war is, no t, a pious cruſade, in Adee 8 
of religion and peace; but unleſs the landholders bad deen - 
larmed by wonderful ſtories of dividing property, and ine mer- 
chants ſeduced by the flattering hopes of acquiring a mono- 
poly of Weſt Mo cottmodities, I doubt much whether the 
nation would have been eaſily perſuaded to have taken the 

crols, and to o have engaged in : this holy e Sa 
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contentions or unjuft-pretentions, his interett wilt. 
lead him, by reaſonable: and candid: conceſſions, 
to endeavour-to- prevent the miſeries of war. But 
it is otherwiſe with the great capitaliſt > He can 
afford to live a few-years- on the intereſt of his 
ſtock, or. even to conſume part of his-ſtock itſelf, 
when he has reaſon to expect that his preſent loſs 
will be more than compenſated by the enhance 
ment of his future prafits. However: great thoſe 
profits- may be, if they are drawn from diſtant ſpe- 
culations, in whieh large eapitals are neceſſary, 
they will not, at leaſt fon a conſiderable time, be 
reduced, by a competition with- thoſe fmall capi- 


tals which might be. drawn from. other employ- 


ments. He is completely ſecured from campeti- 


tion at home, and has only to- guard, by a monopo- 
Jy in favour of his own nation, againſt that to 


which he is expofed from the great © capitaliſts: a- 


broad.. He is, therefore, tenacious of alt the-un-/ 
Juſt preferences whioh his nation at preſent enjoys, 
and indefatigable in his attempts to-eſtabliſ now 
monopolies no leſs iniquĩtous. His ſuppoſed know. 
ledge of trade gives weighe and currency to his 
opinions; he ſueceeds in repreſenting. his private 
intereſts as thaſe of the ſtate:z he takes ad vantage 


of national prejudices and diflikes; he employs all 


his influence with the government; he endeavoure 
to rouſe a falſe ſenſe of national honour; and, by 
clamour, deception, and intrigue, he plunges: his 
country into war. Unmindful of the miſeries he 

occaſions, he — intereſts with an ea 
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gerneſs unchecked by the feelings of humanity, 
with a conſtancy too often ſucceſsful. 
Wars at the ſame time, independently of their 
objects, are, by inequality of property, rendered 
deſirable to many claſſes of the inhabitants. All 
the younger ſons are diſinherited, to ſupport the 
fancied conſequence and lazy pride of one of their 
brothers; from their education, they have imbib- 
ed the moſt unconquerable 'prejudices againſt the 
uſeful profeſſions; and the army is almoſt their 
only reſource againſt that idleneſs, poverty, de- 
pendence, and contempt, to which, by the injuſ- 
tice of the law, they ſeem irrevocably doomed. 
All who, having once been opulent, have been led, 
by the vain folly of emulating the expences of 
others, to ſquander their fortunes, are in a ſitua- 
tion ſtill more deplorable. Too proud to be in- 
duſtrious, too old to learn any uſeful occupation, 
too luxurious to live in contented poverty, they 
have befor them a long proſpect of miſery, em- 
bittered by the reflection, that it ariſes from their 
own miſconduct. To ſuch men, war is an occu- 
pation which may relieve their troubled thoughts; 
it gives them opportunities of {till attracting the 
regards of mankind, perhaps of acquiring glory; 
it even flatters them with proſpects, diſtant indeed, 
but not altogetner viſionary, of nee their 
Ong fortunes. | 
Io the great capitaliſts, war furniſhes 1 many op- 
BD W of increaſing their opulence. The 
loans, which are neceſſary to the ſtate, yield a 
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large and FO waar certain profit; : while: the fluctua- 
tions in the public funds may be conſidered as eſta- 
bliſhing an immenſe lottery, in which the moſt 


valuable prizes are drawn by the fortunate, the 


intelligent, and the artful, Another numerous 
claſs of capitaliſts, employed as contractors, agents, 
and commiſſaries, partly by a ſpecies of monopo- 
ly which they enjoy, not unfrequently by expe- 
dients which in other tranſactions would ſtamp 


their characters with - infamy, ſucceed in raiſing 
immenſe riches, on the foundation of national dif- 


treſs. 
Theſe different claſſes, younger ts and 
bankrupts ; capitaliſts, ſtock jobbers, and contrac- 


tors, with all their train of dependants, relations, 
and friends, form a very large body of the peo- | 


ple, who have a direct intereſt in war, who lan- 
guiſh during the ' proſperity of their country, and 
fatten on the miſeries of mankind. It would re- 


quire the utmoſt exertions of pure agd diſintereſt- 


ed patriotiſm, to counteract ſo formidable a com- 
bination; but the corruption, which inevitably 


ariſes from great inequality of property, not only 


roots up all public ſpirit from the minds of public 


men, but deſtroys, in the great body of the peo- 


ple, the very belief of its exiſtence. The friends 


of peace are disjoined, diſheartened, and ſuſpicious 
of each other. No effectual oppoſition can thus 


be made; and, while contention is eſſential to 


the intereſts of ſo many, and ſuch powerful in- 
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dividuals, can we wonder, that pretences are eaſi- 
ly diſcovered, and that nearly as many years be- 
hold the cruel ravages of war, as ſmile upon the 
quiet and bliſsful arts of peace? I am Sir, 

5 Yowr deco)? £48 5345-454; 
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LETTER XVII. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTS "CHRONICLE. 


„ 


SIR, 3 November 25, 1796. 
Arras having already ſhown. that. inequa- 
lity of fortune generates all kinds of crimes, it will 
ſurely be unneceſſary to enter into any diſcuſſion, 
to prove, that it increaſes the expences attendant 
on criminal juſtice. While the careleſs profuſion 


of the rich opens a thouſand doors to cheats, frauds 


and pilferings, the poor are tempted, by the deſire 
of vicious indulgences, which they cannot other- 
wile attain, or, driven by real diſtreſs and imperi- 
ous neceſſity, to the commiſſion of flight acts of 
diſhoneſty, which gradually corrupt their moral | 
feelings, and prepare them for the moſt flagitious 
.crimes. Hence the neceſſity of further guards to 
property, of greater expence both in detecting and 
puniſhing. offenders; hence, the increaſe of law 
and police officers, the houſes of detenſion and pu- 

niſhment, which muſt be erected in every corner 
* the country, and the frequency. of trials for 
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petty e ensks, which, by ruining the characters 
of the delinquents, lay che. foundation of more 
atrocious crimes. 

The decay of public un, 585 the corruption | 
vrhich univerially prevails, occaſion further ex- 
pences to the ſtate. No miniſter can now hope 
to remain in office, or to be permitted to execute 
even the moſt beneficial meaſures, unleſs, as it has 
been emphatically expreſſed, he greaſes the wheels 
of the political machine. For this purpoſe, pen- 
ſions are beſtowed, finecure places are inſtituted; 

offices, of which the duty is done by a deputy, 
are multiplied without end; and, that corruption 
may be ſtill further extended, the ingenious mode 
has been invented of burdening theſe office · bear- 
ers with annuities to others, When theſe mea- 
fares are taken, the machine of government, meet - 
ing with no further interruption, goes on ſmoothly 
and quietly, even through the rougheſt roads, and 
and what appear the moſt imperviabſe moraſſes j 
but it cannot be denied, by the boldeſt advocaze 
for this ſyſtem; and alt this oiling and greaſing is 
with the blood and ſubſtance of the people. It is THY 
in our recollection, that the ſenſe of this truth was 
once ſo ſtrong, as, during. the calamitous period of 
the American war, to force a declaration from an 
voni Houſe of Commons, that © the influence 

of the Crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and 

"Opus to be diminiſhed, and although no ſteps 
Were taken in \ coulequence of this reſolution, ex- 
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cept a hey reform, of Which the chief merit, as 
we are told by its author, was, thatzit prevented 
more eſſential reforms *; yet ſo notorious is the 
truth which-it contains, that it is ftill allowed to 
remain on the minutes, an irrefragable proof of 
the indolence or corruption of our repreſentatives, 
without-any miniſter having eo. had the boldneſs 
to move that it be reſcinded. 

Thus inequality of property ſwells hes amount 
of the nationab expenditure; rendering wars both 
more frequent and of longer duration; deſtroying 
the patriotiſm and energy of the people, the only 
cheap defence of nations,” and thence demanding 
a greater military eſtabliſhment during peace; oc- 
caſioning greater difficulty in the ſuppreſſion of 
crimes 3. and giving birth, to a wide, extended 
ſyſtem of corruption. Theſe additional expences 
ſhould ſurely. be defrayed by thoſe overgrown. for- 
tunes by which they are rendered neceſſary. It 
is reaſonable that the middling ranks of the 
community ſhonld bear a proportion of ſuch bur- 
dens as are requiſite for the genera protection 
of property; but there is no juſtice whatever in 
their being made to contribute to thoſe additional 
expences which ariſe from the immenſe wealth and 
pre- eminence of others. 

I have now, Sir, conſidered this. fabjedt i in ſe- 
veral points of view; L have ſhown the expedien- 
cy, I had almoſt ſaid the neceſſity, of diſcouraging 


* The Contractor's Bill, though a good meaſure, is Kanely 
entitled to be: ſtated as a ſecond W | 
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exceſſwe FER "Fae ; I have proved, that taxes 
are much more ſeveſſtly felt by the poor, and thoſe 
of ſmall property, than by the rich; and I hape 
ſhown, that a great part of the public expenditure 
is wholly to be attributed to the unavoidable con- 
ſequences of inequality: J am, ſurely, fully war- 
ranted in drawing thegaference, that the propor- 
tion which the taxes bear to the property of each 
contributor, ought to increaſe according to his o- 
pulence:” I am ſenſible that difficulties will occur 
in carrying this principle into execution; bat * 
legiſlator, who kept juſtice ſteadily in view; would 
approximate to, if he could not always keep accn- 
rately in the exact path, which ſhe pointed out. 
To ſhow how far our preſent ſyſtem of taxation 
recedes from: this line, would require a long, and, 
-I fear, in the opinion many of your readers, a te- 
dious inveſtigation; on which account, I ſhall con- 
fine 2 2057 to. amb. or two 1 en obſerys- 
tions. | 


Whattarit called: the aſſed taxes, Cake thoſ 
.on land, houſes, window lights, men ſervants, and 
ſaddle horſes, can eaſily be accommodated to the 
principles of juſtice, becauſe the proportion of the | 
tax is obviouſly ſuſceptible of a gradual increaſe. 
Thus, if a tax of a guinea is paid for one man ſer- 
vant, two guineas each ſhould be paid for two, three 
guineas each for three, and ſo on in gradual pro- 
greſſion. By this means, while a man, poſſeſſed 
of four or five hundred pounds a year, paid one 
guinea, the proprietor of a revenue of 10,0991 a 
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year, who would probably keep about a dozen m 
ſervants, would contribute 144 guineas to the ex- 
pences of the ſtate. The application of the ſame 
rule to the other afleſfed taxes is fo nk as to re- 
quire no further illuſtration. 

It is more difficult to lay taxes on . 
commditics, - in ſuch a manner as to fall in due 
Proportion on the rich; and this, among other rea- 
ſons, induces me to give a decided preference to 
afleſſed taxes, which, if regulated as I have pro- 

poſed, might, I believe, be fully ſufficient to an- 
ſwer for all the neceffary expences of. the ſtate. 
If, however, taxes on commodities are requiſite, 
they- ſhould, undoubtedly, be laid on luxuries and 
ſuperfluities ;- proper care being taken, that the 
tax, on no particular article, ſhould be ſo high as 
to cheek its conſumption, or give encouragement 


to the deſtructive practice of ſmuggling. This 


principle is ſo obvious, that it has boen · always ad- 
mitted by our miniſters in theory, though, I be- 
lieve, the book of rates would diſtinctly ſhow, 
that it has not been ſufficiently — to in e | 


tice, I am, I Sir, 
Pants Kc. 
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LETTER VI. 


ro rar EDITOR or THE, scors CHRONICLE. 
_ „ November 29. 1796. 


Bronx Or leave of this ſubject, it may 
be proper to recapitulate the propoſals which I 


have now ſubmitted to the conſideration of your 


readers; and this 1. maſt do in CEE CY =_ 
i a 


1. The law of piidgraited, and all . un- 
juſt preferences being aboliſhed, all perſons of the 


ſame de _ of ae ns bk: to inherit 6 0 
dually. | 


2. — ought to ſucceed, in W 
of all other relations; the right of repreſentation, 
that is of grandchildren inheriting i in 3 hw _ : 


e arena erp frm. tf | 
3. Aſcendants ought to be next in been 
4. In the ſucceſſion of collaterals, there b 


to be no diſtinction between agnati and cognali;; 
and the right of repreſentation 1 to * 15 : 


mitted: 
5. A teſtator, if without children, 8 to bo 


allowed to deviſe, by will, only one fourth part of 


his property; if he leaves and _ one 
ſixth part. 

6. A teſtator oats to be 3 to difin- 
herit, partially or totally, any of his natural heirs; 


but the portion, ſo forfeited, ought to go to the 


* 
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neareſt claſs of relations, who would not otherwiſe 
have ſucceeded. . „ Bax 

7. Taxes ought to be levied i in ſuch a manner, 
as to bear a greater proportion to the property of 
the rich, than of the pe or 1 f ranks of the | 
community. | x 

Theſe regulations, a: are e all demanded by the ob- 
vious dictates of natural juſtice ; and, while they 


-would be flow in their operation, occaſioning no 


reverſe of fortune, no perceptible hardſhip to any 
individual, they would be attended with the 
moſt important, and moft beneficial conſequences 
to the community. Opulence would be gradual- 
ly diffuſed; overgrown eſtates would, at the death 
of the e proprietors, be ſubdivided; and the 
great body of the people, relieved from ihe preſ- 
ſure of taxes, and acquiring ſome little property 
by ſucceſſion, would be enabled to educate their 
children, and might view an independant and com- : 
fortable proviſion in their old age, as eafily attain- 
able by induſtry and economy, increaſing and huſ- 
- banding thoſe little fortunes which they had inhe- 
rited from their relations. Each man, from the 
laudable deſire of increaſing his enjoyments, of ſe- 
? curing himſelf againſt the ficklenels.of. fortune, of 
eſtabliſhing his family in a rank equal, or ſuperior 
to his own, would have ſufficient motives to exer- 
tion; but while none would be worn down by in- 
. eds. labour, or depreſſed by the miſery and 
| hopeleſſneſs of their ſituation, few would be led 
by long continued habits of extreme penury and 


i 
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care, to that ſordid avarice which roots out all the 
virtues. . The rich would be leſs expoſed to that 
indolence and vice, which are too frequently the 
concomitants of their ſplendour; there would no 
| longer be ſo general and deſtructive an emulation 
in extravagance and expence, Fealth would no 
longer be the only title to eff The accumu- 
lation of riches would proceed in quiet, but regu- 
lar progreſſion; and while the diffuſion of know- 
ledge would increaſe the productive powers of our 
workmen, the capital of the nation, divided into 
innumerable vivifying rills, each ſuperintended and 
directed with moſt anxious care, would adorn, en- 
rich, and fertiliſe the country. 

The effects of this equalization on literature and 
the fine arts, alſo deſerve our ſerious attention. It 
ſeems undeniable, that the more general liberal 
education became, there would be the greater pro- 
bability of the diſcovery of genius; and the more 
univerſally a taſte for literature was diffuſed, the 
greater would be that applauſe which is the beſt 
incitement to exertion, and the only true reward 
of excellence. The fludies moſt immediately uſe- 
ful to the welfare or enjoyments of man, would no 
doubt command the moſt. univerſal attention; and 
it is fit they ſhould; but many individuals, follow- 
ing the direction of their genius and their taſte, 
would ftill cultivate the abſtract ſciences: and, tho? 
they could not make their ſpeculations intereſting, 
or even intelligible to the people at large, they 
would find an pc recompence for their labours, 
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in the improvement of their; on minds, and the 
approbation of the learned and diſcerning. Others 
would endeavour to ſpread ſome part of their ſub- 
lime diſcoveries among the people; a more fami- 


liar ſtile in treating abſtract ſubjects would gra- 


dually be introduced; all learned jargon, all opi- 
nions reſpectable only from their antiquity; all af. 
tected and pedantic obſcurity, would ſoon become 
contemptible: We ſhould no longer find an au- 


| thor profound in words and ſhallow in ideas; and 


this ſimplicity would greatly conduce to the inte- 


reſts of ſcience. The effects on the arts which 
embelliſh life, would not be leſs ſalutary. There 
might be leſs ſumptuouſneſs in the gardens, and 
palaces of individuals; but a moderate degree of 


riches being more generally poſſeſſed, a greater 


number of the inhabitants would dedicate part of 
their time to the cultivation of a juſt and diſcerning 


taſte. The nation, becoming more opulent, would 
be enabled to execute greater public works; the 
wonders of art, no longer ſhut up in private repo- 


fitories, to which few can procure admittance, 


would exiſt for the inſtruction and amuſement of 
the people; diſcernment, feeling, and taſte, would 
be more generally diffuſed, and genius would find 


a full- and noble recompence in e Jult and 7 


merited admi ration. 


But, Sir, I have indulged, 5 too Kn 


in this ſeducing ſpeculation, and it is now time to 
quit theſe-fair and enchanting fields of probable 


conjecture. If, by theſe letters, I have contribut-- 
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ed to diffuſe juſt and reaſonable views on a ſubſect 
ſo important as the ſtate of property; if I have 
quieted the fears. of ſome well meaning, but ill in- 
formed, alarmiſts; if I have even afforded to your 
readers part of that amuſement which I myſelf have 
derived from this inveſtigation z my object is ac- 
compliſhed, and I ſhall never regret having with- 
drawn a few hours from my private concerns, and 
dedicated them to the entertainment, perhaps to 
the inſtruction, of ſome of my countrymen. I 
am, Sir, 5 
Your's, &c. 

Stpxxkx. 
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Ir appears, on a curſory view, one wa the moſt exe 
traordinary circumſtances attending on wars, that, 
notwithſtanding the expence which they occafion 
to the ſtate, and the diſtreſs wich they bring on 
individuals, they ſeem to preguce little diminution | 
of the exports and imports of a commercial coun- 
try. At the beginning of a war, a diminution of 
both is ſenſibly felt; but, in a ſhort time, foreign 
trade ſeems to accommodate itſelf to the new cir- 
cun. ſtances of the country, and to riſe vigorous 
from its temporary depreſſion. Thus, towards the 
end of the two laſt wars, our exports and imports. 
were very-large*; and in the year 1795, it is infift- 
ed, and probably with truth, that they equalled, 
or rather ſurpaſſed, thoſe of 1792, one of the moſt 
flourithing periods of our commerce. Hence it 


has been inferred, that war is in no great degree, if at 


all, inconſiſtent with national proſperity. That it 
* Chalmers's Eſtimate, © oe 1  —— 
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may for a time give a check to our advances, but 


that the ſpring of our commerce, by its inherent 
elaſticity, will ſoon rebound *. It may be uſeful to 


inquire, Whether theſe aſſertions are well found- 
. ed?—how far the conſequences of war are, in a 
commercial view, detrimental to the ſtate ?—and 


whether the amount of our exports and imports 
is a ſure indication of our proſperity : ? In examin- 


| ing theſe queſtions, I ſhall not controvert the au- 


thority of the cuſtom-houſe books, although it 


ſeems agreed that they furniſh very vague and un- 
| certain data. 


The whole annual produce muſt — From the 
land, the capital, and the labour T. It ſeems im- 
poſſible that there ſhould be any other ſource ; and 


even of theſe, the firſt is nearly anproduQtive, un- 


leſs ſupported and invigorated by the others, 
Land, Tf uncultivated, will yield hardly any crop 3 


Till cultivated, a very ſparing; if fully cultivated, 
a very rich produce: and the cultivation is alto- 
gether carried on by means of capital and labour. | 
We may, therefore, without any dangerous inac- 


curacy, withdraw our attention from the land, 
and confider the annual produce as depending on 
the capital and labour employed. Without po- 
pulation, riches would find no Profitable employ- 
ment; without riches to maintain the work man 
till his commodity is prepared for market, to ſup- 


”y him with tools and machinery, to a 


= * Chalmers's Q 3 
1 Smith's . of e Book L chaps 6. 
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the Hvifon of labour, and to. tranſport his manu- 


facture to places in which it is in demand, labour 
would be ſcarcely productive; from thee two mu- 
tually aſſiſting and ſupporting each other, the annu- 
al produce, that is, the national riches, altogether 
ariſe, Whatever, therefore, diminiſhes the capi- 
tal or labour of a country, muſt alſo diminiſh the 
aggregate of the annual produce, and: N 
tend to national impoveriſhment.. 5 

tt, It ſeems hardly poſſible to doubt chat war 
reduces the number of workmen : A few of thoſe 
who enter into the ſea and land ſervices are indeed 


ſo idle and profligate*, that their enliſting occaſions 


little or no diminution of induſtry ; but the great 


majority are. tradeſmen who are tempted by high | 


bousties, or prevailed upon during a caſual fit of 
intoxication, to enliſt. At the beginning of the 


preſent war, there were alſo a great number of | 


„* 


ſober and induſtrious men forced into the publs 
ſervice, by the preſſure ariſing from the almoſſ to- 
tal ſtagnation of every branch of trade. Wben 
we conſider that to the ordinary cauſes of mortali- 


ty, are added fatigue, battle, and often peſtilence 5 


and famine, we can have little doubt Oh, Het 
wars, population muſt greatly decreaſe. 
Including the navy, the army, the militias, and 
fencibles, I apprebend I am much under the truth 
in ſtating the number of. men already enliſted, in 
Britain, fince the commencement of the, preſent War, 


* Mr. Chalmers likewiſe conſiders | if 
| 8 8 eb 
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at 390,000. Of theſe let us ſuppoſe hs 20 o 
would have died in the common courſe of nature, 
and that 30, ooo were ſo idle and diſſolute, as to 
lire altogether without labouring. Theſe allowan- 
ces are ſurely. ſufficiently large; and it will follow, 
that the other 250, oo men have been all with- 
drawn from. induſtry, * If we reckon nine thillings 
per week the ordinary rate of wages, and in 1792 it 


| was conſiderably higher, we ſhall find that the loſs 
produce to the country exceeds ave millions 
and a half each year. | * 


Nor does this loſs terminate with the war, from 
which it ariſes. At peace, few of our ſoldiers 
and failors will reſume. their former occupations : 

Thoſe who have been maimed or killed are com- 


; pletely loſt to, the country; ; and the reſt return, 


{ome with worn-out conſtitutions, all with habits 
defiguAive of induſtry. | It muſt require many 


Fears to 1u up ine meaſure of population, 8 the 
rißng generation; and till this is effected, the quan- 


tity, of productive labour in the country will con- 


tinue at a level below that at which it would other- 
wile have Rood. The. effec. of. War, then, i is to dimi- | 
niſh the produce of tae. national induſtry, not only 
duzing. its continuance, but for a conſiderable time 


| ier its termination; and this, ee would follow, 15 


en on ANC the ſappoſition that the funds which ſupport 


labour were to remain untouched, . In this cafe it 


muſt be evident, that a riſe in the demand for 
workmen, and a conſequent enhancement of. the 
rate of wages, would imme: -iately reſult. frem the 


ON COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY. Far 
decreaſe of population: but, as our commodities 
are already ſold at the higheſt price they can bring 
in the market, this riſe of wages would occaſion a 
proportionate redaftion of manufacturing and agri- 
cultural profits. Stock would be inſtantly with- 
drawn from theſe employments, in which it no 
longer yielded its ordinary returns, and, being pla- 
ced in foreign ſpeculations, would again produce its 
former profits, but would no longer ſupport the 


induftry, nor increaſe, to the ſame degree, the a- 
mount of * aggregate N of this . | 


But, 


Adly, Every unuſual national expence muſt cauſe / 


adiminution of national capital. The whole proper- 
ty belonging to individuals i is engaged in agricul- 
ture, commerce, or manufactures: If the proprie- 
tor does not chooſe to veſt it in theſe ſpeculations 


at his own riſk, he lends it to others who pay him 


intereſt for the loan; that is, ſhare with him the 
profits which they draw from its employment. 
The whole ſtock of the nation is thus engaged in 


trade; there are na unemployed funds from which 
the extraordinary expences can be defrayed, and | 


therefore they muſt altogether fall on productive 
capital. Tf the amount of theſe expences were le- 
vied within the year, each perſon would find it ne- 

ceffary to give up to the ſtate part of that capital 


which he formerly employed i in a lacrative man- 


ner; for it would be obviouſly impoſſible for him 
to ſave his Laren e, Ts enn n ex- 


pences.” Fd 
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All ſupplies, however, are now raiſed by loans 
PI 8 to government by monied people, or 
capitaliſts: Taxes are levied to pay the intereſt 


of theſe loans; and ſuch taxes are, in general, paid 


by individuals, not from their capitals, but from 
ſavings from their expenditure. But the property 
thus advanced to the Rate: was not formerly idle; it 
was either employed · by the capitaliſts themſelvesʒ 
or lent by them to other traders. In either, caſe, 


before it can be lent to the public, it muſt be with- 


drawn from ĩts former employments: It cannot ſerve 
two purpoſes; 5 it cannot be expended on wars with- 
out ceafing to ſupport the induſtry of the country. 


Loans are merely wholeſale bargains, tranſacted 


by the government, between the capitaliſts and 
the reſt of the nation: They prevent the neceſſity 
of each individual withdraying | a portion of his 
funds from trade; ; but they do this, metely by 
making it the intereſt of one claſs to dedicate a 


larger part of their property to the public ſervice. 


In place of 100 perſons withdrawing 1001. each 
from their different trades, one man undertakes to 
advance the whole, on receiying. from the others 


ſuch a compenſation, by annual payments, as may 


be agreed upon. But this man, that the others may 


continue their ordinary buſineſs, muſt withdraw 


the whole 10,000l., either from his own trade, or 
from thoſe perſons to whom he had formerly lent 
that ſum, and who had employed i it in trade. There 


is no other ſource from which the 10,0001. can be 


procured, unleſs we ſuppoſe; what is evidently abſurd, 
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ve it was formerly locked up in a ſtrong box, idle 
and unproductive. Should this money of tlie capitaliſt 
be already inveſted in the public funds, the caſe would 
be no way different. It can ſupply the new loan 
only by being withdrawn from: the old; and there 
is but one mode of withdrawing it, fk. is by 
fale.” Some other perſon, ene muſt purchaſe 
the ſtock-which this capitaliſt formerly held, and 
he can do this no otherwſe, than by means of pro · 
perty which was formerly employed i in a profitable 
manner either by himſelf or others. In either caſe, 4 


the capital of the nation, thoſe- funds which for- 


merly ſupported induſtry, and yielded an anival i in 
ereaſe, are diminiſhed - To the lender, indeed, there 
may be no loſs; and, in the hour of public diſtreſs, 
there will probably be great gain: but part of the 
productive capital of the nation is conſumed, and 


eonſequently the aggregate of the annual produce, 
which conſtitutes the riches of a-ſtate, muff de- 
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expences of war; but there are particular 3 


ſtances whicH, 1 i ſome e _— alleviate this evil. = 


nea 


the world, Rs of e for their wih to | 
live with their incomes. - Whatever i is thus fav-_ 
ed in one year, is employed ĩ in next year's trade, ; 
and becomes mr the productive capital. It 
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has been ſhown, by the very ingenious author of 
the Wealth of Nations *, that theſe ſavings, from 
expence, are, in reality, the immediate ſources of 
all the increaſe of capital ; and, as this accumula- 
tion proceeds in time of war in a fimilar, though 
leſs rapid, manner than in time of peace, it muſt, 
in ſome meaſure, Teplace- the wafte occafioned by 
public profuſion. The a&zal diminution of na- 
tional capital, is, therefore, only the excels of the 
public ea pences over the ſums faved by individual 
economy. There is, however, a comparative de- 
creaſe of capital, which, though not ſo ſeverely felt 
by individuals, tends equally to national impo- 
| veriſhment. The amount of the. ſavings of indi- 
viduals, from their incomes; is, from the reluctance 
which every perſen feels in changing his mode of 
life, as taxes increaſe, much leſs confiderable du- 
ring war; and the whole of that accumulation 
which would have taken place, if peace had con- 
tinued, may fairly be COURGETEE © as dared to yo na · 
1 gr 5 
The Funding 35 among its Rr ifidven-- 
tages, poſſeſſes this conveniency, that, by holding 
out advantageous terms to the rich of all nations, 
it induces foreigners to veſt money in our funds; 
and thus, in fome meafure, prevents the decreaſe 
of our capital, by attracting part of that. which was 
formerly employed in other countries. In ſo far 
as this acts, the property, which formerly ſupport - 
ed foreign induſtry, is e by o our 7 > 70 


Book II. chap 3s 
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for, as ; the capital which is remitted for this purpoſe, 
did not formerly exiſt here, it could give no ſup- 
port to our labour, and the turning it to unpro- 

ductive employments does not diminiſh our annual 
| produce. We muſt, indeed, pay intereſt for this 
money from our taxes; but we are enabled to ſave 
great part of theſe taxes annually from our in- 
comes, and the productive capital of. the country 
ſuffers na diminution. During the preſent war; 
there has alſo been a great influx of wealth, bez 
longing to French, Flemiſh, and Dutch emigrants; ; 


and though it is probable; that, on the return of 


peace, a great part of this property! will be again 
withdrawn from the country, yet this circumſtance 
has afforded, at Ro, A temporary ſupport to tn 
national capital. roads FEES. 


The expences * the preſent 1 war have esd | 
amaunted to. 2have. © millions Sterling, mare than 


two years rents of all the lands in the kingdom“. 
The national capital ought to have declined in the 


fame. proportion ; 3 but, in as far as the expences of 


individuals have fallen ſhort of their. incomes, in 
as fat a8 property has, been brought over by emi- 
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grants, and as other foreigners have veſled money 
in our funds, ſo far has this alarming evil been mi- 
tigated. In whatever degree, however, the na - 
tional capital may have actually declined ſince 
1792, this ſeems certain, that under a wiſe neu- 
trality, it might, at the preſent moment, ha ve 
been at leaſt one hundred millions more than it 
really is. The ſavings from the incomes of indi- 
viduals would have been incomparably greater, 
and, in the preſent convulſed ſtate of Europe, as 
much, perhaps more, property would have flowed 
in from other nations. The national riches, there- 
fore, though they have not been actually diminiſh» 
ed in ſo great a degree, have been depreſſed at 
leaſt one hundred millions below the level. to 
which they would naturally have riſe. 
It ſeems, then, undeniable, that both the capital 
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of the capital and labour, muſt be materially i in- 
jured by war. Meantime, the merchant may find 
.a demand for his commodities, and the rate of 
wages may even advance. The decreaſe of capi- 
tal, other things being equal, will of itſelf ' oc-" 
caſion a comparative increaſe of demand for our 
"commodities, and a conſequent enhancement: of 
profit“. The ſame bufineſs is to be tranſacted by 
a ſmaller ſtock than formerly, and therefore, that 
ſtock will more eaſily find employment. In the 
fame manner, if half the merchants in any coun- 
try were to become bankrupt, the other half would 
have a briſker trade, although the aggregate 1 

Wealth of Nations, Book I. chap. 9. les an 
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Auce would certainly be diminiſhed. The de- 
creaſe of the number of workmen, will at the 


ſame time account for the high wages of labeur. 


Wages are fixed by the competition of maſters on 
one hand, and of workmen on the other“. If the 
population, and the capital which employs labour, 


decline proportionally, the competition will be 


the ſame as formerly, and wages will be flationary. 
If capital declines faſter, they will fall; if flowery 
they will riſe. The only inference, therefore, which 
can juſtly be drawn from the fact, that wages are 
at preſent as high as in 2993, is, that capital and 
population have declined re In _ n 
nen 7 

If what 8 Hers Brom 78 305 aeg if wars 
„5 the ſum of national riches; the obſervation 
that our foreign trade continues to flouriſh, can be 
little calculated to afford us conſolation. There 
muſt be a deficiency ſomewhere; if it is not in 


our exports and imports, it muſt be found in our 
home trade: if the aggregate is tedyced, and one 


branch continues flouriſhing, the other branches 
muſt have declined the more. But Dr. Smith has 
town, in the moſt copymcing manner +, that the 


home trade is far more ad vantageous to the coun- 


try z that it gives à greater degree of ſupport to our 
induſtry, and is a much ſurer foundation of national 
proſperity. than any foreign trade whatever. What 


then is the force of this argument en, e our 


Wenlth of Nations, Book I. chap. + 
+ Wealth of Nations, Book II. chap 5. 
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exports and imports ? Nothing more than this ; that 


the baneful effects of war fall heavieſt on thoſe 
branches of our trade which are moſt OT to 
the proſperity of the ſtate. 


If, however, we inquire more patticularly ir into 
the cauſes of our large exports. and tmports, du- 
ring war, we ſhall find that, while they hold out 


the ſemblance of an advantageous foreign trade, 
they are altogether fallacious ; that they ariſe 
partly from national eee and . from | 


national calamity... | 


Iſt, The 8 me by thei enemy rel the 


amount of our exports. When a veſſel is taken on 
her voyage to a port where Britiſh goods are in 
demand, a new cargo will be commiſſioned to 
ſupply that demand. As ſoon as it is known thata 


veſſel carrying out Britiſh goods to the Weſt Indies 


has been captured, another cargo will be diſpatched 
to ſupply tboſe merchantswho would otherwiſe be 
diſappointed; for it is altogetheł impoſlible that the 


delay can render the demand leſs urgent. The cap- 
tured cargoes are uſually carried to markets for 


which they are not naturally fitted, and to which 
they would not otherwiſe have gone. If a cargo 
deſigned for the Weſt Indies is carried into France, 
the goods muſt be ſold for what they will bring 3 


but, unleſs for this accident, no part of theſe com- 


modities would have gone to that country, and 


therefore this conſumption is altogether an addi- 
tion to the uſual and natural demand. Some car- 


goes indeed are carried into ports to which ſimilar 


by 
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zoods would of themſelves have forced their way; 


but which the greater part may be confidered as 
diſpoſed of in a market to which they could not 
otherwiſe have had acceſs. 

In ſo far as exportsare increaſed, from this cauſe, 


nothing can be more prepoſterous than to conſider 


them as indications of national proſperity ; they 
are, on the contrary, direct proofs of national loſs. 
Our cargoes, if inſured, are always inſured at 
home; and whether the loſs falls upon the mer- 


chant, or upon the underwriter, who indemnifies 


himſelf by-the premiums on ſuch cargoes as arrive 


ſafe, it is equally a loſs to the nation. This part 


of our trade reſembles that of a merchant, who 
ſhould ſell without receiving the price of his com- 


modity; it is a trade which leads, not to opulence, 


but to ruin. In the mean time, we boaſt of thoſe 
exports-which are cauſed by the capture of our own 
property, not obſerving, that the more numerous 
| theſe captures become, the greater will be the a- 


mount of our exports, and the. greater alſo the na- 


tional impoveriſhment. | 


2dly,- Part of our exports is occalioand by our 
war expences*. When we are engaged in war, our 
troops on foreign ſervice muſt be paid, magazines 
muſt be formed, and foreign princes muſt be ſub- 
lidiſed. -For theſe purpoſes, money muſt be re- 
mitted ; or bills, for which money may be got in 
forthe: countries, muſt be procured, 


* 


Wealth of Nations, Book IV. chap. * 
. | 4 K 
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It is obviouſly impoſſible to ſend abroad any 
conſiderable part of the circulating money of this 
country. Scarcely any part of it could 'be ſpa- 
red, without the greateſt inconveniency, from its 
uſual employment, and even the whole would 
ſupply, for but a ſhort time, the enormous waſte 
of a modern campaign. The quantity of bullion 
in England is ufually very inconſiderable ; what. 
ever more is requiſite for the expences of war, muſt 
be purchaſed; and the price paid for it, muſt con- 
fiſt in the produce of the land and labour of the 
country. The demand for gold increaſes in Eng- 
land, and our merchants endeavour to ſell their 
commodities abroad for that which they find bears a 
high price at home. Our manufactures are there- 
fore exported to countries from which returns can 
be got in bullion, and this bullion is afterwards 
ſold to government agents and contractors. 
The fame thing takes place reſpecting bills of 
exchange. If the demand for bills on any particular 
country is ſuddenly increaſed, a premium will be 
given for ſuch bills. They will conſequently be 
ſought after by our merchants; and there are only 
two ways in which they can be procured, either 
by exporting goods directly to that country, and 
drawing for the amount, or by ſending goods to 
ſuch other countries as have theſe bills to. diſpoſe 
of. In both caſes, a quantity of our produce is 


exported, and the returns conſiſt in bills of exchange, 


which are afterwards ſold by our merchants to 
government agents and contractors. | 


DP 8 


fore take place, unleſs the war expences and our 


ſmaller amount than our conſumption during peace. 
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Whether our foreign expences are defrayed by 
gold or by bills of exchange, a quantity of our ma- 
nufactures muſt be exported to purchaſe the neceſ- 
ſary gold or bills; and for this part of our pro- 
duce; no other return whatever is received. But 
the demand for foreign articles of conſumption, 
although in ſome degree diminiſſied, is by no means 
annihilated ;z and theſe foreign articles can be got 

in no other way than as returns for home articles 
exported, or for bills. purchaſed by home articles. 

No actual decreaſe of our. exports will there-. 


conſumption.of foreign articles, are, together, to a 


Unleſs this is the caſe, the quantity of our manu- 
factured produce exported, muſt ſoon riſe to as 
high an amount as before the commencement of the 
War; and whenever our war EXPENCES overbalance 
the diminution of the conſumption of foreign com- 
modities by individuals, it will even rife higher. 
In the mean time, the premium on foreign bills 
acts as a bounty on exportation; and, by enabling 
our merchants to ſend their commodities cheaper 
to foreign markets, encourages the conſumption 
abroad; and thus, though we may be deprived of 
part of our cuſtomers, thoſe that remain will in- 
creaſe their demands ior our manufactures “. | 


* 


In the preſent war, the demand for Britiſh goods has alſo 
increaſed, from the total ſtop. put to French manufactures; 
but this being a particular, not a general concomitant of war, 
has been omitted. | : 
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It appears, then, that part of our exports, dur- 
ing war, are occaſioned ſolely by our expences; 
and ſuch trade can ſurely add nothing to national 
riches. It may ſwell the declamation of a Mini- 
ſter; it may amuſe the people with fancied proſpe- 
rity ; it may even enrich many individuals; but; 

were it doubled, we ſhould be ſo much the poorer ;- 

were it increaſed threefold, we ſhould. probably 
be ruined. Many branches of our commerce and 
manufactures might flouriſh; but the whole price 
of the commodities thus exported, would be finally 
paid by the nation. Our proſperity would reſem- 
ble that of a merchant who ſhould ſell his com- 
modities in order immediately to conſume the 
price; he might for ſome time have a briſk trade, 
but it would inevitably lead to ruin. ; 

3dly, Part, of cur imports alſo ariſes from our 
war expences. Timber, hemp, pitch, iron, and 
indeed almoſt every article of naval and military 
ſtores, muſt be brought, at leaſt in their rude ſtate, 
from foreign countries; and they ſwell, very ma- 
terially, the general amount of our imports. This, 
however, in place of proving that we enjoy a lu- 
crative trade, merely ſnows that we are expending 
a large revenue. It is a proof of our conſumption, 
but not of our proſperity; for no man, ſurely, can 
grow rich by purchaſing commodities which he 
immediately conſumes; and, in this reipeR, there 
is no difference whatever between the arent of 
individuals and of ſtates, | 

Nen additional imports occaſion additional ex- 
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ports Foreign nations will not give us their com- 


e e for nothing; they muſt receive, in re- 


turn, either our produce, or money, or bills which 
have been purchaſed by our produce; and thus, 


not only thoſe war expences, which muſt be defray- 
ed in the countries in which our troops are acting, 


but alſo ſuch as ariſe from the purchaſe of naval and 


military ſtores, increaſe the amount of our eren 


trade. 
Athly, The Far of. e ho occaſions 


larger entries in the cuſtom-houſe books, from 
which the eſtimates of our imports are taken: 
During war, ſmuggling muſt always decreaſe. It 


becomes much more difficult to eſcape the numerous 
frigates that cover the ſea; and many of the ſmug- 
glers are induced, many forced, to enter into the 


public ſervice. What may be conſidered as the 


premium for ſmuggling, the amount of the duties 


to be evaded, remains nearly as before; and the riſks 


attending the traffic are greatly increaſed : It is ac- 


cordingly given up as a loſing trade; and thoſe for- 


merly engaged in it, are induced, by want of em- 
ployment, and the high bounties offered to volun- 


teers, to enliſt. Others, who might ſtill be in- 
elined to continue a contraband trade, being ſea- 
faring people, being detected in ſmuggling, or 
having no viſible means of livelihood, are preſſed 


into the ſervice. The goods, which formerly were 


brought into the country in a clandeſtine manner, 


are now regularly entered, and ſupport the general 
produce of the cuſtoms, and the apparent amount 
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of the imports. In order, however, to compare; 
in a fair manner, the imports during war, with. 
thoſe in time of peace, we. ought to deduct, from. 
the former, the whole amount of the ſmuggling 
trade, which is greatly decreaſed, if not altoge- 
. ther ſuppreſſed; for, although the mode of entering 
goods is altered, by the ſuppreſſion. of the contra- 
band trade, it by no means follows, that the quan- 
tity of commodities imported, has increaſed. 
Sthly, War does not, in ſo great a degree as we 
ſhould at firſt ſight imagine, diminiſh the conſump- 
tion of foreign luxuries. The common people, 
uſing few or none of theſe luxuries, the abſence 
of the troops occaſions a diminution of con- 
. ſumption equal only to that of the officers; Nor 8 
do the additional taxes produce that economy 
which might be expected. When a man's nett 
income is reduced, it requires ſome effort for him 
to make a proportionate reduction in his uſual ex- 
pences: he is apt to live as formerly, till the ac- 
cumulation of taxes makes him feel the abſolute 
neceſſity of retrenching. He continues, year after 
year, to flatter himſelf, that the war will be of 
ſhort duration, and that the return of peace will. 
enable him to ſupport his former ſtile of living. 
He is unwilling to appear with leſs ſplendour in the 
eyes of his acquaintances and of the world, and he 
prefers ſuſpending, asche thinks, for a: ſhort time, 
his uſual accumulation. But the increaſe of na- 
tional riches, has no other ſource than the ſavings 


of individuals: and the continuance of a great im 


- 
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pottation of foreign luxuries, can merely prove, 


that, while the public expences are reducing the 


commercial capital of the country, while new and 


heavy burthens are laid on the people, private 
economy, which alone could alleviate thoſe evils, 
is too apt to be neglected. Fa 

Theſe ſeem to me to be the chief cauſes of the 
exports and imports of a commercial country be- 
ing little affected by wars. The expence of mili- 


tary ſtores, and the thoughtleſs profuſion of indivi- 


duals, ſupport both. Our exports are kept uß by 
the captures of our own veſſels, and by the ex- 
pences of our own armies abroad; and our imports 
are apparently, but illufively, increaſed by the 
ſuppreſſion of ſmuggling. Of ſuch a trade, na- 
tional loſs, not national proſperity, muſt be the 


certain conſequence. The ſuppreſſion. of ſmuggling, 


indeed, brings with it ſome advantages; but all the 


other circumſtances ariſe from national or indivi- 


dual profuſion, and tend to impoveriſhment. _ 


In whatever way, then, we reaſon, whether ge- | 


nerally from the diminution of the capital and la- 


bour, and conſequently of the annual produce, of 3 


the nation, or more particularly from the cat 


which' ſupport a ſemblance of foreign trade, it will 


42 15 


appear, that, in a commercial country, the effects 3 


of war are highly deſtructive; and, it is hoped, that 4 


this view of the ſubje& may have ſome influence- 


on thoſe who treat all arguments from humanity *: © 
as unmeaning declamation, who have not hearts to 


| Feel for the miſeries of mankind. 


May. 13. 1796 A MERCHANT. 
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